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és Good-Bye to the Season.” 


A CRITICAL RETROSPECT, 1890-91. 


1890-91 has just closed. Before we 
enter upon another, let us take a glance at that which has 
ended, and try to sum up, briefly and in general terms, 
the impressions it has left behind it. It is well, every 
now and then, to review the past, by way of fixing in 
the recollection that which we should desire to recall. 

Let us begin with August, 1890, and let us start, too, with what 
may be called the serious as opposed to the comic drama. In the 
former department the notable successes of the past year have been 
few but striking. They include “Ravenswood,” “The Pharisee,” “The 
Dancing Girl,” “The Idler,” “ Lady Bountiful,” “ Beau Austin,” and, 
in a minor degree, “ Richard Savage.” By “successes” I mean not 
necessarily plays which have had long runs and drawn much money 
(for that is a matter with which the critic has nothing to do), but 
plays which have excited special interest and are destined to linger 
inthe memory. It does not follow that such plays are masterpieces 
either in a dramatic or in a literary sense. Most of the dramas 
above-named had and have some imperfection. In “ ‘The Pharisee” 
the “comic relief” was obtrusive, and the action seemed to come to 
a natural close at the end of the penultimate act. In “ The Dancing 
Girl” the main story, when analysed, proves to be a resurrection 
of old-fashioned melodrama, and the last act is singularly incon- 
sequent. The fable of “ The Idler,” again, is redolent of the Family 
Herald ; the heroine of “ Lady Bountiful ” was unsympathetic, and 
the development of the piece conventional ; “Beau Austin” lacked 
dramatic grip; and “ Richard Savage ” (while failing to suggest the 
period in which the scene was laid) was spoiled at the close by 
un anti-climax. Nevertheless, these are the six serious dramas 
produced during the twelve months of which one thinks with 
pleasure ; and they are so because, with all their faults, they 
attracted and held. All, it will be noted, were conspicuous for 
literary merit ; but of much more importance was the fact that in 
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each case the treatment was, for the most part, fresh and vivid. 
Freshness and vividness—these are qualities which impress more 
forcibly than bookish turns of phrase. “Ravenswood” was 
gloomy, but it told the story of Edgar and Lucy with clearness 
and picturesqueness. What I liked most in “The Pharisee” 
was the novelty of motive. What pleases most in “The Dancing 
Girl” is the new phase of character shown in the Hon. 
Reginald Slingsby, a charming type of selfishness, and the brilliant 
cynicism put into the mouth of Lady Bawtree. It is the skill dis- 
played in the adaptation of melodrama to the drawing-room which 
makes “ The Idler” praiseworthy. And so in the other cases. The 
salt of “Lady Bountiful” was found in the diverting Skimpolism of 
Roderick Heron, who illumined the first two acts with his humour. 
The charm of “ Beau Austin” lay in its old-world flavour; that of 
“Richard Savage” in the boldness of the attempt to do in drama 
the sort of thing that Thackeray had done in fiction. : 

All these pieces had the merit-of “distinction.” When we come 
to the serious dramas of the second rank we find that characteristic 
wanting. Still, there is merit of a kind and to a degree. Even 
“The Struggle for Life” and “The Sixth Commandment” had 
effective passages ; it was in general results that they failed; they 
were too gloomy—in parts they were impossible. ‘“ Woodbarrow 
Farm” would have been better appreciated had it not oscillated 
between broad comedy and melodrama. It was too sudden in its 
effects ; the lights and shadows were too violent; the piece lacked 
atmosphere and tone. “ Diamond Deane” missed fire because its 
leading incidents did not convince us; they asked us to take too 
much for granted. “ Handfast,” opening with some measure of 
theatrical force, tapered off into the conventional and the slow, and 
ended in boredom. The fault of “The People’s Idol” and of 
“Linda Grey ” lay in their commonplaceness and their formlessness ; 
they were not well conceived and they were not well made—hence 
their failure. ‘‘The English Rose,” the Adelphi play of the year, 
excellently fulfilled the conditions of its existence. It was work- 
manlike, and it had some literary polish. It was above the average 
of the class to which it belonged—a sentence which may be pro- 
nounced, though with less emphasis, upon “ A Million of Money.” 

Reference may be made to certain pieces played at matinées. 
Among these were “ This Woman and That,” “ The Rule of Three,” 
“Our Angels,” “A Yorkshire Lass,” and “Father Buonaparte.” 
Of these the first two are, I fear, impracticable; “The Rule of 
Three,” with its somewhat unpleasant motive, is certainly so. On 
the other hand, the remaining three are likely to be heard of again. 
There was a good idea in “Our Angels,” and some power; “A 
Yorkshire Lass” is excellently adapted for the ingenuous playgoer ; 
and “Father Buonaparte,” if it were vigorously compressed, would 
always be an effective play to “star” in: As it stands, it is too 
“thin” for the London stage. Dr. Todhunter’s verse-play, “The 
Passion Flower,” performed at a series of matinées, had the fatal 
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blemish of dulness ; but perhaps it would not have been quite so 
lugubrious had it been more skilfully performed. 

Turning to the comic pieces of the season, we may begin with 
those which had more than a flavour of seriousness about them, 
which belong, in fact, less to the sphere of comedy than to that of 
comedy-drama. First of these I should place “The Henrietta,” by 
virtue of its excellent construction, its brilliant writing, and its 
happy utilisation of modern means. The scene in which elaborate use 
is made of the telegraph “tape ” is eminently novel and impressive, 
and demonstrates the author’s possession of a keen eye not only for 
theatrical but for dramatic effect. The dialogue is exceptionally 
keen, and the play as a whole would no doubt have made a greater 
“hit” had it possessed rather less of the Stock Exchange element, 
and had its humour and pathos been a little less sharply contrasted. 
The general scheme of “ Sunlight and Shadow” was not novel ; it 
was indeed, rather jejune. But the talk was really delightful in its 
pleasant suggestion of Robertson and Albery, and the domestic 
“business” was throughout diverting. In “Lady Barter” I was 
most struck by the courage of the author in daring to make his 
heroine triumphant at the end. She carries off the honours of 
war, as she would probably have done in actual life. There was 
real comedy in this work, which I believe would have made a 
genuine mark ifit had been more ably interpreted all round. “ Sweet 
Nancy ” was one of the best of Mr. Buchanan’s adaptations. The 
vitality of “the Bookmaker” was shown in its successive presentations 
at Terry’s, the Gaiety, and the Globe. It is of the second class, of 
course ; but the title part, besides giving opportunities to a come- 
dian, has a certain connection with human nature. “The Great 
Unknown,” adapted from the German, and introduced to us by Mr. 
Daly, was a colourless production. “The Anonymous Letter” had 
moments of cleverness, but did not hang together. In the department 
of comedy some of the best work was done by the writers of one- 
act pieces. Mrs, Beringer was particularly successful in her drama- 
tisation of “The Holly Tree Inn,” and the “Tommy” of Mrs. 
Willard had the qualities of freshness and brightness. Mr. Huntly 
McCarthy had a distinctly “happy thought” in “The Highway- 
man”; Mr. Calmour turned out a neat piece of work in “ The Gay 
Lothario ;” and in “ The Madcap” of Dr. Aveling, the “Spring Leaves” 
of Messrs. Grein and Jarvis, the “ Month after Date” of Mr. Dauncey, 
and the “Lady Help” of Mr. Macklin, we had efforts of much 
promise and some performance. 

The prominent farces of the year may be reckoned on the fingers 
of one hand. They are “Jane,” “The Volcano,” “Husband and 
Wife,” and “ The Late Lamented ;” the first three of native growth, 
the last adapted from the French. “Jane” was emphatically an 
actor’s piece. There was nothing remarkable in the dialogue, but the 
incidents were all laid out with a keen professional instinct for the 
ludicrous. For the rest, the main motive of the piece was familiar 
enough. In “The Volcano,” the Society journal was brought upon 
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the stage, and with it the lady reviewer, a character very broadly and 
humorously drawn, but not sufficient in itself to establish the farce 
which, otherwise, was without solidity. The management has been 
luckier in “The Late Lamented,” which is unconventional in basis, 
and wrought out with abundant ingenuity. Here, however, it is 
the intrigue, rather than any individual character, which interests 
and enchains. “ Husband and Wife” has been much improved since 
the matinée performance, and deals very amusingly with a modern 
development in marital relations. From the French have come 
Welcome, Jittle Stranger,” “The Two Recruits,” ‘“*‘ May and Decem- 
ber,” “ Private Inquiry,” and “ Shylock & Co.,” none of which made 
any permanent impression. The first was by Albery, but not worthy 
of his talent. The title had already been taken by Mr. H. A. Jones for 
a farce of his, produced in America, but not seen in England. “ May 
and December,” though clever, was not convincing, and “Shylock 
and Co.,” beginning fairiy well, deteriorated into extravagance. 
From America came “All the Comforts of Home,” and “ A Night’s 
Frolic,” which had not enough “body” for the English public. Of 
native origin were “Culprits,” “ A Night in Town,” ‘*‘ Our Daughters,” 
“The Director,” “The Mischief-Maker,” the last two of which had at 
least the merit of some freshness in idea. Neither, however, was 
able to bear analysis, though giving some opportunity to “ stars.” 

In the way of two-act farce, we have had “ Hubby” at one theatre, 
and, in the way of one-act farce, “ The Baby ” at another. The latter 
had its basis in a comic treatment of hypnotism; the other was 
Yankeeish in its wildness, and was rendered tolerable only by the 
actors. 

In burlesque, the season has been more than usually prolific. We 
have had at the Gaiety, ‘‘ Carmen Up to Data ; ” at the Opera Comique, 
* Joan of Arc ;”’ at the Avenue, ‘‘ Mdlle. Cleopatra ;” at the Vaude- 
ville (for one performance), “‘Shattered’Un ;” on the same occasion, 
Mr. Gilbert's “ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ;” at Terry’s, “ The 
Pantomime Rehearsal ;” and elsewhere a couple of travesties of 
Ibsen, about which I shall have something to say presently. “ Carmen 
Up to Data” had a measure of literary value, and the great 
advantage of the aid of Miss St. John as Carmen. Literary 
value has been conspicuous also in the libretto of “Joan of 
Are,” as regards, at any rate, the lyric portions. In both 
cases, the original music has been an attractive feature. 
“ Mdlle. Cleopatra” had some smart lines, but, like ‘“ Shattered’Un,” 
was not fortunate in its interpretation. In this respect Mr. Gilbert’s 
skit on “Hamlet” was much luckier, and the result was an un- 
questionable success. The burlesque is slight, but it is admirably 
written, being full of the author’s characteristic turns of fancy. “A 
Pantomime Rehearsal ” differs from such plays as “The Critic,” in 
being directed against the absurdities of drawing-room amateurs. It 
does not satirise the conventions of the stage ; it is the ignorance and 

conceit of the “lady and gentleman ” player that are made the subject 
of. ridicule. Here there is more in the “business” than in the 
“ words,” but the total outcome is genuine entertainment. 
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In comic opera not much has been done this year. “The Black 
Rover,” “ La Cigale,” “ Maid Marian,” and “ The Nautch Girl ’—these 
are all we have to boast of in this department. The first-named was 
a disappointment to those who have pleasant recollections of Mr. 
Searelle’s “ Estrella.” The other three have all given great enjoy- 
ment in their way. ‘La Cigale” is well worthy of the composer of 
“La Mascotte,” both in melodic and in dramatic charm. “Maid 
Marian ” introduced to English audiences a musician (Mr. de Koven) 
from whom stiil better work may .be expected. At present he is 
too imitative in his methods; by-and-by he may develop more 
originality. In “The Nautch Girl,” Mr. Solomon reaches his zenith 
—so far ; he has never written more tunefully, more cleverly, more 
brilliantly. His sentimental melodies are apt to lack individuality, 
but his comic writing is excellent, whether it be for the voice or for 
the orchestra. In his next opera he may be encouraged to give more 
rein to his own fancy. He has been fortunate, on the whole, in his 
librettist, who has furnished a clever imitation of the Gilbertian 
method. 

Not strictly operatic, but allied to opera, was “ The Rose and 
the Ring,” which Mr. Savile Clarke adapted from Thackeray so 
skilfully and sympathetically, and for which Mr. Walter Slaughter 
provided so much “taking”? music. This was most agreeably 
represented, and gave much gratification to the judicious. Very 
praiseworthy, too, were those little musical comedies called “Gipsies” 
and “ On Lease,” in which the talents of Messrs. Hood and Bendall, 
and of Mr. Cotsford Dick, respectively, were so happily employed. 

We come now to the revivals of the season. These were at once 
numerous and notable—sbd much so, indeed, that the past twelve- 
month has been described as one of theatrical resurrections. To 
begin with Shakespeare. Mrs. Langtry brought out “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” and, scenically and archzologically, the show was 
eminently creditable. The tragedy could hardly be said to be 
represented, but an idea of it was given; the performance was 
better than nothing. Then Mr. Irving has given us a series of« 
revivals. He has given us“ Much Ado About Nothing,” and “ Olivia,” 
and “Charles I,” and “The Lyons Mail,” and “The Corsican Brothers” ; 
and they have all been welcome. He has also given us “ Nance 
Oldfield,” which of late years has been produced only by Miss 
Genevieve Ward. Mr. Wyndham, too, has fallen back upon some 
old favourites. “ David Garrick” has of course been reproduced, and 
so have “The School for Scandal,’ and “ Wild Oats,” “London 
Assurance,” “Still Waters Run Deep,” and those more recent 
pieces, “ Trying It On,” and “Sowing and Reaping.” Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, disappointed in “The People’s Idol,” has refurbished 
“ Belphegor ” in the guise of “The Acrobat,” and has also brought 
forward once more “ The Stranger,” “The Lady of Lyons,” “The 
Lights o’ London,” “The Silver King,” and “ Ben-My-Chree.” At 
Drury Lane we have had, in sad succession, resuscitations of “ It's 
Never Too Late to Mend,” “ Formosa,” and “ Drink.” The Messrs. 
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Gatti have given new, if short, life to “The Streets of London” ; 
“ Monte'Cristo ” has been seen at the Avenue, and “ Called Back ” at the 
Haymarket ; and we have had two matineés of “Serge Panine.”’ Nor is 
this all. Mr. Terry, unlucky with “Culprits,” has “starred” once 
more in “In Chancery” and “The Rocket.” At the Vaudeville, 
“Money,” ~ Confusion,” and “ Miss Tomboy ” have been tried ; at 
Toole’s we have seen “The Serious Family,” “The Upper Crust,” 
and “Our Regiment”; at the Globe “The Parvenu” had a brief 
revivification; “ Turned Up” has again turned up at the Strand ; 
and Miss Fortescue made a gallant but hopeless attempt to galvanize 
“The Love Chase” into renewed existence. To many of these 
revivals considerable interest attached, but in many cases one would 
have preferred a novelty, even if that novelty had not been of the 
first importance. 

Among the resuscitations of the year was Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House,” 
which has been played at two matineés—one at Terry’s and one at 
the Criterion. The season will, indeed, be notable as that in which 
Ibsen has been especially prominent. We have witnessed this year, 
for the first time, “ Rosmersholm,” “Ghosts,” “ Hedda Gabler,” and 
“The Lady from the Sea.” We owe, I think, much gratitude to the 
enthusiastic souls by whom these performances were promoted and 
carried through. Mr. Grein has been assailed with a bitterness 
amounting to persecution, but it is certain, all the same, that 
even those who have attacked him have been glad of the opportunity 
of séeing “Ghosts.” Glad, too, have many of us been to make 
acquaintance with stage representations of “ Rosmersholm ” and “The 
Lady from the Sea,” though we should have been more grateful had 
those representations been adequate. Ibsen is a writer who cannot 
safely be “scamped”; he must be played well. Happily, he had 
justice done to him in “ Hedda Gabler.” I do not say that it was an 
ideal performance, but it was extremely interesting and very com- 
mendable. I do not believe that Ibsen will secure a permanent 
position on our stage, but I conceive that his subjects and his methods 
will help to revolutionise our theatre, and that we are already 
indebted to him for the freshness of topics and treatment noticeable in 
certain of our recent dramas. 

That the Ibsen “ boom ” should be followed by burlesque of “ The 
Master ” was inevitable, and accordingly we had, at Toole’s, “ ibsen’s 
Ghost,” and, at the Avenue, “ The Gifted Lady.” The latter was 
brilliantly sarcastic, but had no fun in it ; consequently it failed. The 
former, on the contrary, was full of genial humour, and succeeded. 
Ibsen is still alive after all this satire, but, meanwhile, “ Ibsen’s 
Ghost,” at any rate, has given delight to many of us. 

It will be seen from the above summary that, whereas only a few 
new dramatists have made their appearance, others have made a 
distinct advance in fame ; while others, again, have succeeded in at 
least maintaining their reputation. Among the new men may. be 
noted Mr. Dam, whose “Diamond Deane” was unquestionably 
promising, and Mr. Hudson, whose “ Father Buonaparte” showed a 
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knowledge of stage effect. Mr. Frank Wyatt’s “Two Recruits” was 
characteristic of the author’s high spirits, and Mr. Greenbank’s 
“ Director” erred only in following an exploded model. This young 
writer will probably do better by-and-by—a dictum which may 
also be pronounced upon the authoress of “The Mischief Maker.” 

The advances in fame have been tolerably numerous. Mr. Malcolm 
Watson (writing with Mrs. Lancaster Wallis) produced in “The 
Pharisee ” the most solidly valuable work that he has yet put forward. 
In “The Dancing Girl,” again, Mr. H. A. Jones showed more 
capacity for writing witty dialogue than he had previously exhibited. 
Mr. Bronson Howard is well and favourably known among us, but 
he was hardly suspected of the incisive humour and capacity for 
strong situation revealed in the case of “The Henrietta.” In 
“Woodbarrow Farm” Mr. Jerome gave us the most serious (so far) 
of his dramatic efforts, proving that he can invent effective incidents ; 
while Mr. Wilton Jones, hitherto seen only in the provinces, has, by 
presenting his “‘ Yorkshire Lass” and “ Scapegoat,” laid claim to the 
possession of some dramatic skill. In “ Our Angels,” Dr. Dabbs gave 
us the most substantial of his efforts. In the department of pure 
comedy, Mr. Carton’s “Sunlight and Shadow,’ Mr. Coghlan’s 
“Lady Barter,” and Mr. Pigott’s “ Bookmaker,” have all brought 
increased credit to their authors; the first-named writer displaying a 
marked growth in geniality of tone. In the sphere of farcical 
comedy, Messrs. Nicholls and Lestocq with “ Jane,” Messrs. Phillips 
and Fendall with “Husband and Wife,” Messrs. Chevalier and 
Canninge with “Shylock and Co.,” and, notably, Mr. Fred Horner 
with “The Late Lamented,” have all made a long stride forward. 
In “The Baby,” Lady Violet Greville has shown that she can 
write good farce, and in “ Carmen Up to Data” Messrs. Sims and 
Pettitt have shown that their faculty for burlesque is genuine and 
versatile. 

It is much when writers of repute do not disappoint the expecta- 
tions formed of them, and Mr. Haddon Chambers may consequently 
congratulate himself that his “Idler” was declared to be not un- 
worthy of his “ Captain Swift.” In like manner, Mr. Pinero knows 
that his “ Lady Bountiful” is recognised as deserving of inclusion 
among his most careful achievements. Mr. Gilbert's distinctions asa 
humourist cannot now be added to, but his“ Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern,” though brief and slight, has been hailed as eminently 
characteristic and delightful. Some other dramatists may be named 
of whom it may be said that, after their labours during the past 
twelve months, they remain “as they were.” Mr. Buchanan (with 
his share of “The English Rese,” his “Sixth Commandment,” his 
“Struggle for Life,” his “ Sweet Nancy,” and his “Gifted Lady”) ; 
Mr. Grundy (with his “ Mayand December”); Mr. Henry Hamilton 
(with his share of “ Handfast”) ; Mr. Henry Pettitt (with his share 
of “A Million of Money”); Mr. Pierre Leclercq (with his “ This 
Woman and That” and his “Rule of Three”); Mr. Law (with his 
“Culprits ””); and Mr. Lumley (with his “ Volcano” )—they have got 
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“no forrader,” but at the same time they have not retrograded in 
the kindly estimation of the public, which has a keen recollection of 
more fortunate products in the past. 

I have left myself but little space in which to deal with the 
histrionic performances of the season, but a few brief comments 
may be made. And, first, as regards the new recruits. These in- 
clude Mrs. Theodore Wright, Miss Dorothy Dorr, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Miss Estelle Burney, Miss Mary Ansell, Miss Violet Raye, 
Mr. Frank Lindo, Mr. Philip Cunningham, and Miss Attalie Claire. 
The last-named failed to fill the space left vacant by Miss Agnes 
Huntingdon, but made it clear that for light opera she has both 
vocal and histrionic capability above the average. Mrs. Wright, lam 
told, is not quite new to the stage, but to the London boards ‘she 
is practically new, and her virtual débit in “ Ghosts” at once gave 
her a position which she maintained by her scarcely less impres- 
sive performance in “The Scapegoat.” Absolute naturalism is the 
basis and keynote of her style. Miss Dorothy Dorr is more 
theatrical in her method, but she has individuality, and has made 
her mark. Her chief fault is a tendency to exaggeration. As Lady 
Teazle and as Rosalind, Mrs. Patrick Campbell has suggested that her 
gifts lie rather in the direction of sentiment than in that of comedy. 
Happily endowed both physically and intellectually, this young lady 
should “ go far.” Miss Burney is likely to be added, in the course 
of time, to the number of our emotional “stars.” Miss Ansell and 
Miss Raye seem also to have tendencies that way; at present they 
are somewhat “stagey ” in their style. Mr. Cunningham bids fair to 
become popular as a jewne premier—Mr. Frank Lindo as an artist 
in burlesque ; in ‘“‘ Ghosts” the latter was, through no fault of his 
own, somewhat overweighted. 

The list of those artists who have grown in reputation during the 
past twelve months is, happily, so long that I shall be able to do little 
more than enumerate them. Miss Ellen Terry, I venture to think, 
has surpassed herself both in ‘“‘ Ravenswood ”’ and in “ Nance Old- 
field.” She has never,to my mind, been so richly comic as in 
Charles Reade's play, while in the last act of Mr. Merivale’s drama 
she seemed to me to reach a height (or shall we say depth ?) of tragic 
intensity to which she had never before attained. Miss Marion 
Terry, again, has never been quite so genuinely pathetic as she was 
both in “ Sunlight and Shadow ” and in“ The Idler.” Mrs. Langtry, 
inadequate us Cleopatra, was wholly admirable as Lady Barter, in 
which her triumphant cynicism struck me as superb. In “The 
Sixth Commandment” Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis had few chances, but 
in “ The Pharisee”’ she was able to display her thorough command 
of all known stage resources, and to impress the London public as 
she had never impressed it before. Miss Winifred Emery has 
played Ophelia with real pathos, and Pauline with great intelli- 
gence. She has not the physique necessary for the portrayal of 
strong passion, but in delicacy of style and tone she has few 
superiors. “Hedda Gabler’ has made, I trust, the artistic fortunes 
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of Miss Robins and Miss Lea, and “ Rosmersholm” has helped to 
advance those of Miss Florence Farr. Miss Robins secured her 
opportunity, and turned it to admirable account. In “ Diamond 
Deane” Miss Millward exhibited a notable reserve of power, 
andin “The Dancing Girl” Miss Neilson has displayed, along with 
much mannerism, much more ease of movement. Miss Norreys as 
Nora Helmer, Miss Alma Stanley in “The Struggle for Life,” Miss 
Annie Irish and Miss Frances Ivor at the Lyceum, Miss Florence 
West in comedy, Miss Edith Chester in “A Pantomime Rehearsal,” 
and Miss Ulmar in “La Cigale,” haye all made a step forward ; as 
have also Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Violet Thornycroft, Miss Lrene 
Vanbrugh, Miss Ellaline Terriss, Miss Lilian Hingston, and Miss Laura 
Graves. 

Among the “leading men” who have specially distinguished 
themselves this season may be named Messrs. George Alexander, 
Herbert Waring, Bernard Gould, Fred Terry, Lewis Waller, Charles 
Glenny, and William Terriss. Mr. Alexander showed in “ Sunlight 
and Shadow” an intensity of feeling, and in “The Struggle for 
Life” and “The Idler” a polished coolness, such as he had not 
before had occasion to display, and such as have raised him consider- 
ably in artistic rank. In “The Idler,” too, as in “The Sixth 
Commandment,” Mr. Waring has aroused attention by his marked 
access of power. Mr. Gould has been seen to particular advantage 
both in *“ Woodbarrow Farm” and in * Richard Savage,” Mr. Fred 
Terry in “Beau Austin” and “The Dancing Girl,’ Mr. Waller in 
“The Henrietta,” and Mr. Glenny in “A Million of Money”— 
all of them memorable impersonations. Mr. Terriss has surprised 
many by coming out in “A Regular Fix” as a light comedian of 
much sparkle and vivacity. In character parts, great praise has been 
earned by Mr. Macintosh (as Caleb Balderstone), by Mr. Fred Kerr 
(both in “The Struggle for Life” and in “The Dancing Girl”), 
by Mr. Cyril Maude (as Cool in “ London Assurance’’), and by Mr. 
Gordon Craig (im “Nance Oldfield”). In light comedy, new 
triumphs haye been secured by Mr. Arthur Bourchier (as Charles 
Courtly), Mr. Norman Forbes (in “ All the Comforts of Home”), 
Mr. Ben Webster (in “ Sunlight and Shadow”), and Mr. H. V. Esmond. 

Finally, we come to the instances in which high and creditable 
reputations have been notably sustained. Here I am compelled to 
pick and choose, and I must be pardoned if, for lack of space, I leave 
many excellent performers unnamed. To begin at the head of the 
profession, we have had Mr. Irving in “Ravenswood” proving 
once more how complete is his mastery of the fateful and 
the picturesque—elements again observable in “Charles I” and 
“The Corsican Brothers,” side by side with the genial pathos of 
Dr. Primrose and the high-spirited comedy of Benedick. In like 
manner, Mr. Wyndham has delighted us again with the unsurpass- 
able lightness and brightness of his Charles Surface, his Rover, his 
Dazzle, and his Walsingham Potts, as well as the grace and finish of 
his David Garrick. Mr. Tree, in “ Beau Austin ” and “ The Dancing 
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Girl,” has added to the number of his tours de force; Mr. Hare has 
charmed us all once more, not only in “ Lady Bountiful,” but in the 
old “Quiet Rubber”; Mr. Wilson Barrett’s robust and sincere 
method has been welcomed in “ The People’s Idol,” “The Acrobat,” 
and “The Stranger,” as well as in some old favourites; while Mr. 
Edward Terry has triumphed over poor new material in the case of 
“Culprits” and “The Director,” and revelled in good old material 
in the case of “ In Chancery ” and “The Rocket.” Mr. Hawtrey and 
Mr. Brookfield in “Jane,” Mr. Sugden in “ Hedda Gabler,” Messrs. 
Weedon Grossmith and Brandon Thomas at Terry’s, and Messrs. 
Arthur Roberts and Arthur Williams in burlesque, have all maintained 
their artistic positions. Miss Marriott, in “ Ravenswood,” demonstrated 
anew the enormous value of a sound histrionic method. In “The 
Struggle for Life” and in “Serge Panine” Miss Genevieve Ward 
has been as keen and as powerful as ever; while in “A Million of 
Money ” Miss Alice Lingard made us regret that she is seen so rarely 
in London. The comédiennes have again done wonders. Mrs. 
John Wood at the Court, Miss Lottie Venne at the Comedy, Miss 
Maud Millett at the Avenue and the St. James’s, Miss Atherton at 
the Strand, Miss Fanny Brough at the Avenue, Miss Annie Hughes 
at the Shaftesbury, Miss Laura Linden at Terry’s, Miss Kate Phillips 
at the Vaudeville, Miss Cissy Grahame at the Opera Comique, and 
last, but not least, Miss Rose Leclercq at the Haymarket, and Miss 
Florence St. John at the Gaiety—all have done clever and delightful 
work. Miss Kate Rorke was not well suited in “ Lady Bountiful,” 
nor had Miss Olga Brandon much scope in “ The English Rose.” 
Mrs. Bernard Beere likewise has been seen as Lady Gay Spanker and 
as Lady Teazle, but in neither instance at her best. Playgoers will 
hope to meet these ladies again shortly, and under more favourable 
conditions. 
WILLIAM DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
July 15th, 1891. 
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Suzette: A Love Story. 


7) Bhp ERHAPS I should explain the circumstances in which this 
little history was related to me. 

It was the evening of a cold autumn day. Graham, 

Graham’s father, Wilson, and I, had been to hear Senor 

Sarasate play. Afterwards we were lingering over tea, 

and comparing the relative merits of the Senor and 

Doctor Joachim, when Graham’s father peeped at his 

watch, rose hurriedly, and bade us good-bye. Graham escorted him 

as far as the landing, and we heard the footsteps die away on the last 

flight of stairs. Graham came in again, and locked the door, and 

pulled the screen across it. 

“Shall I light up or not ?” he asked. 

We decided that he should not light up, for the flickering firelight 
made the semi-darkness of the studiv very cheerful. And then, after 
Wilson had made a vain attempt to resuscitate the conversation, we 
sat in silence, smoking and staring wisely at the fire. 

My mind wandered back to the Senor’s concert, and to the mar- 
vellous, impetuous music he made, and thence to the part Graham’s 
father had taken in the subsequent criticism. Finally my thoughts 
became words. 

“ Your father should have been a fiddler, Graham.” 

“Yes, he knows a lot about it, doesn’t he ? He studied it for a time 
in Germany. I thought you knew that.” 

“ But he never plays ?” 

“No, he hasn’t played for thirty years or thereabouts. Sheer 
superstition. I have told him so dozens of times. But it’s no 
good. Every man has a pet weakness. That’s his.” 

Silence again. 

The smoke wreaths curled fantastically across the fireplace, and 
hung like incense fumes around the plaster cast that stood on the 
mantle-piece. I wondered how superstition could affect fiddling, 
but I hesitated to enquire into what might be a private family affair. 

Graham laughed. 

“ All right,” he'said, “don’t look so embarrassed ; it doesn’t suit 
you. I'll tell you about it; but you must keep it dark. The 
governor mightn’t care to have his love affairs paragraphed.” 

He leaned over to the fire to light a fresh cigarette, and then 


he told us the story almost in the same words in which I have written 
it. 
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Has the need for reticence passed ? Have I changed the names? 
“ Que vous umporte. C'est stirement une fiction pour vous.” 
™ * ” 


“My father,” said Graham, “took naturally to fiddling when he 
was quite a youngster, and his people put him through a course of 
drilling that would have made the average boy hate the violin for 
the rest of his natural life. But the hard work had no adverse effect 
on the pater; he stuck at it through thick and thin, so that, when 
he was about nineteen, he was sent off to somewhere or other, near 
the Black Forest, to learn German philosophy and German fiddling. 

“ About that time he grew poetical, and began to write verses and 
to compose weird music, a la Berlioz. He used to jump out of bed, 
scribble a line or an air, and jump back again. The professors 
frowned at the result, but the students applauded, and at their 
beer-drinking festivals, after they had shouted themselves 
hoarse, they used to send for the Englishman to bring down his 
fiddle and improvise for them. Altogether, they treated him 
with so much respect that, to this day, he considers residence at a 
German University an essential part of a decent man’s education. 
Tastes differ ; I have no desire to seek the Fatherland. 

“ Well, after a while, naturally. he grew weary of the Teuton, anda 
fancy came upon him to visit the Alps. His ability to write prettily 
was just then developing, and in his letters home he talked of skies 
that were ever blue, of brooks that babbled through sunny uplands, 
and of the urgent necessity, in this prosaic age, for a man to rightly 
educate his sense of the beautiful. In due time, the parental purse- 
strings were sufficiently loosed ; and he had started off for the moun- 
tains, and was travelling with a knapsack on his back, scorning hotels 
and such-like indolent ease, that he might thereby the better imitate 
Heine. At the end of a month he had settled down for a long stay 
at an auberge in Semstadt. 

“The aubergiste had a pretty daughter, Suzette. She was slightly 
younger than my father, and the two of them very soon exchanged 
confidences. The twilight crept along the valley, and the wind 
stirred the vines into music, and mon pére talked like a Rossetti 
sonnet, and finally the youngsters fell very much in love—continually 
telling each other all about it. 

“The weeks fled by unnoticed, until the time drew near for the lover 
to return to Germany. Then he had to kiss pretty Suzette’s tears 
away as he told her that he mustn’t stay longer at Semstadt. 
It rather cut her up, because she was quite as seriously in earnest 
as he was, and you know how terribly serious a fellow is in these 
matters at twenty. The poor girl grew more and more melancholy, 
and began to cry in the most alarming manner at the oddest possible 
moments. Her father was disturbed about her, because, he said, 
her mother had suffered sadly with hysteria. But the old gen- 
tleman had no suspicion of the true state of affairs, and he was look- 
ing on the wrong side of the street. 

“ Mademoiselle Suzette refused comfort, and continued to cry, and 
became ill. Then happened the strange part of the business. 
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“It was late on the night before the governor's departure. He 
was loafing about the baleony in a very depressed and limp con- 
dition, pondering how he would go home and tell his people, and 
then come back and marry; or, if his people refused consent, how 
he would come back and marry all the same. Suddenly a door 
croaked, and to his intense surprise Suzette came out and walked 
towards him. Her face was set firm and her eyes were fixed. She 
stared full at and, as it were, through him, and passed silently by. 
He couldn’t speak or move, but just stood, as he had started up, and 
trembled from head to foot. It was not until she had disappeared 
in the darkness that he regained his presence of mind. Then he 
followed her. 

“ Across a narrow meadow she went, along through a tiny copse, 
and up by a winding hill-path, to where, from a secluded ledge, the 
rock broke away in sheer precipice to a torrent bed below. It was 
an old haunt of hers, and, as he recognised this, he concluded that she 
was walking in her sleep, and he remembered dimly to have once 
heard that a sleep-walker must not be roughly wakened. So, though 
the girl pagsed to the extreme margin of the ledge, until he 
held his breath as he watched her, be dared not speak or stir. 

“It is awful to hear him tell the story himself. How, to his 
strained nerves the torrent flow sounded like a thousand human 
voices ; how the noise of the wind sweeping up through the fir-trees 
in the valley made him shudder ; and how the great mountains, still 
as death, loomed phosphorescent in the darkness. 

“Suzette stood muttering to herself, uncannily, as one talks in 
sleep, so that no word could be distinguished. Then she began to 
sing, brokenly and indistinctly, as if her tongue refused its office. 
Then when all was silent again, she went as she had come, passing so 
close to him, as he crouched down beside the path, that her robe 
brushed his face. He rose and followed, down the winding hill-path, 
through the tiny copse and across the narrow meadow. In his 
room, afterward, he sat dazed until his eyes closed and he slept 
heavily. 

“'To tell the truth, the governor had been visiting a great deal dur-~ 
ing the preceding afternoon, bidding good-bye, and he had swallowed 
as much wine as he could conveniently carry. Naturally, therefore, 
when he awoke next morning and found himself in an arm-chair stil} 
tired out with his mouth parched and with just a faint recollection 
of some mysterions journey, he rubbed his eyes, and could not for 
the life of him decide whether he had or had not been dreaming. 
He called the maid-servant who slept with Suzette and questioned 
her. Yes, Mademoiselle was much better and had passed an undis- 
turbed night and would see Monsieur before he went away. It had 
been a dream. He shook himself free from its enchantment, bade 
everybody farewell and went away, journeying almost direct to 
England. There his courage failed him, and his plan of defiance fell 
through, When he related the story of his travels he said nothing of 


little Suzette. As soon as he dared do so he returned to Germany 
ant to his studies. 
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“But the dream music—the midnight song—lingered obstinately in 
his brain. The burden of the air haunted him night and day. 
To relieve himself he wrote a fantaisie, telling of his travels, 
and having for finale the mournful song-tune. The students, his 
friends, heard and were delighted ; the professors said that it was 
sad waste of time for any young man to attempt that which it was 
beyond his power to accomplish. My father played the music for 
his own consolation and didn’t heed either praise or blame. 

“For six months letters passed to and from Semstadt—love letters, 
of course. Then they ceased abruptly. In vain he wrote. The 
suspense unnerved him, and life seemed unendurable. He felt that 
at any cost he must see Suzette again. A journey sub rosa was 
already planned, when news came from her father that she was very 
ill. In less than an hour mon pére was on his travels. 

“He found Suzette very weak and rather light-headed, but more 
beautiful and more innocently bewitching than ever. And he wrote 
home to England—it doesn’t matter what—and arranged for a second 
stay at Semstadt. Suzette pulled round slowly. The whole romance 
came to be. known, and every maiden in the village had it off by 
heart. 

* At the time of the vintage Mademoiselle was convalescent. When 
the ingathering was ended there was held a festival. Fires were 
lighted in a great meadow, and the villagers ate, and drank, and 
sang and danced among the fantastic shadows. An old man fiddled 
for the dancers. After a while, my father to satisfy Suzette, borrowed 
the violin and played. 

“The folk gathered round to listen. He played the fantaisie, 
which told, inthe most approved style, of the free air, and the glorious 
hills, and the murmuring woods, and the majestic mountains ; and 
finally, of the sorrow of the spirit that dwells in the mountains—the 
plaintive dream-tune. 

“Suzette watched him as he played. The sound filled all the 
darkening meadow. She listened, completely happy, completely 
content. But, as the strain changed to the melancholy finale, she 
started visibly, her face blanched, its expression faded into vacuity, 
her lips moved, she rose and sang. 

“ The listeners drew away appalled. My father’s arm lost power. 
The fiddle slipped from his nerveless grasp and fell emptily to the 
turf. But she sang on—slowly—more slowly—in a terrible broken 
tone. She pansed—began again—paused again Then, with a shriek 
of unearthly laughter, she fell heavily. 

“ A week later she died—mad. 

“ My father went back to Germany carrying his secret: with him. 
He came straight on to England, and he has never touched a fiddle 
since.” 

‘ a ” s fe a ; a * 

The studio was quite in darkuess-und the firelight had sunk to a 
dull red: glow.. Graham’s half:consumed cigaretie was cold; he 
threw it from him. For full five minutes there was complete silence. 
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Then Wilson:spoke. 
“| expect it was a case of dual personality,” he said, thoughtfully. 
But Graham rose abruptly and turned’ on the gas, and whatever 
solution psychology had to offer remained unspoken. 
EpwarRpD A. FRANCIS. 


ST 


How to Write Dramas for Music. 


veals the inner significance of things.” Any thinking person 
can convince himself of the truth of this by observing 
how actually music is the “ half of life,” how every public 
function, every perfornrance before an audience, necessi- 
tates the assistance of music. The performance of the 
most marvellous acrobat, athlete or juggler, would be wearisome 
deprived of musical accompaniment. All actors and public per- 
formers acknowledge how great an assistance music is, alike to 
physical, emotional, or intellectual effort. Again, how remarkably 
expressive and forcible is music in a ballet, not less in the panto- 
mimie passages than in the dances; how it brings home the interest 
of the story! Yet music is not descriptive ; if it is good music, it is 
more, it is a means of revelation. That is why the baldest and 
crudest libretti; so long as they contain the swggestion of natural 
emotion or poetic intention—such, for instance, as “ The Bohemian 
Girl,” “ Satanella,” or “ Luisa Miller”—are so overpoweringly effec- 
tive in performance. It is because of the sublimating effect of the 
music. “For only the passions, the movements of the will, exist for 
it, and like God, it sees only the hearts. It never assimilates itself to 
the natural, and therefore even when it accompanies the most 
ludicrous and extravagant farces of the comic opera, it stili preserves 
its essential beauty, purity, and sublimity ; and its fusion with these 
incidents is unable to draw it down from its height, to: which all 
absurdity is really foreign. Thus the profound and serious signifi- 
cance of our’existence hangs over the farce and the endless miseries 
of human life, and never leaves it for a moment.”* 
The dramatic art has its basis in humanity, and like all other 
phenomena has evolved from a simple germ to a complex organisa- 
tion. The prototype of the highest form of drama, the music’drama, 





* Vide “Schopenhauer on Music.” 
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is found in the early Greek tragedy. In Mr. J. F. Rowbotham’s 
“ History of Music” a full and graphic account will be found of the 
excellent manner in which the Greek chorus supported the illu- 
sion, the ideal atmosphere of the drama. The art of the stage so 
nearly approaches the confines of reality, that the power of its illu- 
sion is apt to be destroyed by its ideal progressions being brought 
into too close contact with the logic of actual fact, or the abrupt 
dissonances of actual life. Thus the opera, or music drama, has 
generally been the more popular with cultured people, or people 
naturally refined, because they perceive that in it emotional ideality 
is the most perfectly preserved. So great has been the effect of 
music that in Italy it has been adapted to dramas of intellectual 
intrigue and vulgar crime, such as “ Rigoletto” and “ Luisa Miller,” 
with which it really has little affinity. The French, whose sense 
of dramatic propriety has always been keen, and who are a subtle- 
minded people, yet prone to emotional pleasure, felt that music 
became mere noise when employed in certain classes of drama; so 
they invented the vaudeville, in which the intellectual progression 
of the drama is conducted by action and verbal dialogue, and the 
emotional situations intensified by decided musical expression in 
the form of songs, duets, and occasional concerted pieces. This 
method was found especially effective in comedies containing a 
romantic interest. Beethoven’s fine opera, “ Fidelio,” is really only 
a serious vaudeville, fortified by grand chorus, fine symphonies, 
and four fine overtures. The modern comic opera, so popular in 
London now, is really only an elaborated form of the vaudevilles 
written by Scribe, Auber, and Adolphe Adam; the choruses being 
introduced more for musical effect than in dramatic significance. 
Unfortunately this form of art is incapable of healthy development. 
It is a hybrid form, in which two component parts that are not 
mutually dependent all through, do not blend, but trammel one 
another in all phases of the work wherein they do not harmoniously 
touch. The emotion does not travel with the action, but too much 
impedes it, in the same way that over-elaborated dialogue may im- 
pede the action of a poetic drama, in which discursive poetic speech 
predominates over human action. It is, therefore, clear that all 
dramas of subtle intrigue are us unsuitable for musical expression as 
dramas of coat and waistcoat realism, dealing with vulgar crime, or 
familiar episodes, are unsuitable for treatment in rhythmical verse. 
In writing a drama for music, then, two things have to be carefully 
considered : first, the selection of a subject; second, the form in 
which that subject is to be cast, and the style of poetic speech to be 
employed in it. For, as music has affinity only with poetic concep- 
tion, so it can only aid and in/ensify poetic speech. And this is why 
the highest poetic drama demands music, und also why the most 
definitely expressive music demands speech. The subject of a music 
drama must always be one of pure emotion, /.c., wherein the motives 
of the action proceed rather from subjective passions of the charac- 
ters than from objective influences of outward circumstance. The 
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finest feelings of the heart, the noblest instincts, the highest aspirations 
of the soul, 'these must be the fundamenta, the baser passions 
coming into play as contrast, in characters with proclivities to evil. 
But the intrigues which are so interesting in good oral drama, and 
which spring from the head, are outside the province of music which 
interprets the depths of nature ; the instincts of the genus rather than 
the circumstances surrounding individual life. For instance, the 
passion of a love marriage finds expression in music, but the in- 
trigue surrounding a court or society arrangement of matrimony 
wherein the passions are subordinate to diplomacy, though intensely 
interesting, accompanied by terse dialogue and cunning manoeuvre 
of one wit to outwit another, lie quite outside the province of 
musical expression. The form of the drama should be regulated 
by. the rush and the pause, the rise and the fall, of its emotional 
phases. In regard to the poetic verbal expression, there is no doubt 
that for light romantic comic opera, polished, rhymed stanzas in 
varieties of metre are the best; but for pure comedy, or serious 
drama or tragedy, the metrical verse which gives the form of the 
Arsis and the Thesis is the more suitable for dramatic music or 
song. Rhyme is of very little use to a composer, and its jingle 
jars in a subject of any vigour or intensity. Blank verse is not 
sufficiently flexible to admit of graceful musical form. Rhyme 
indeed is always dangerous, except in the hands of a master, for 
commonplace rhymes are as unpleasant to a cultured ear as vulgar 
sequences in music, and in good rhythmical verse any maceration 
of language is hateful and antagonistic to melodic expression ; for 
good poetry requiring musical accompaniment must contain in 
itself an analogous rhythm and harmony, the constituents of music, 
which are the parents of melody. And only such verse can inspire 
a composer with pure melodic sequences at once dignified and re- 
fined. 

One of the most essential things in words for music is that there 
should be a decided ictus. Accent is the basis of all formal beauty, 
both in declamation end composition. It has been found, therefore, 
that the ancient form of alliterative verse gives the most assistance 
to the singer who declaims the song, and the composer who gives 
melodic expression to ideas conveyed by the words. It is true that 
this form of ,verse is not suited to the cantabile style of melody; 
but then in pure music drama this form must be used sparingly, for 
a song is a complete work of art in itself, and is undramatic on the 
stage unless brought in naturally. The making an opera a string of 
songs, duets, etc., is what reduced it to the condition to which it 
arrived under the combined influences ‘of vain singers and unpoetic 
composers. And it is a point in all good singing of whatever kind 
that it shall be declamation, more or less severe, according to the 
nature of the subject matter; for it is the essence of good singing 
that all words should be clearly enunciated, the mumbling of words 
in asinger being as gross a fault as the slurring of musical accent 
or expression. And it is mere truism to say that elocution is as 
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necessary for a singer as for an actor in oral drama, though, judg- 
ing by what we are inflicted with on our modern stage, the fact 
seems to have been forgotten. 

Few, I think, will venture to deny that the above given lines 
are those upon which every music drama should be laid down ; but 
a curious instance of how easy it is to preach principles of art and 
yet fail in practice to carry them out, was revealed by the late Franz 
Hueffer, who, though a severe critic, actually wrote one of the worst 
dramas for music ever perpetrated. I allude to the opera of 
“Colomba,” set to music by Dr. Mackenzie. His choice of subject 
was not a happy one; a romantic tale of life which in Corsica is 
vulgar; and his treatment of his subject was neither heroic nor 
poetic, but in the style of theatrical realism, while his versification is 
commonplace and unreal, because both unideal and unnatural. 
Stories of horror and mere savage butchery are mainly alien to pure 
music, or poetry, and are quite distasteful to the imaginative specta- 
tor. For the man of real imagination is too keenly alive to the 
horrors and cruel .unnecessary pain of the actual world to take any 
pleasure in seeing such things reproduced merely for the. sake of 
effect. It is only a callous nature that delights in a gross spectacle 
of death, misery, or grief. The butchery contained in Shakespeare’s 
plays is: painful when acted, and would be unbearable but for the 
poetry and philosophy which depict the characters ideally and truth- 
fully. Moreover, in the 16th century people were far more 
callous to the miseries of life than now, and Death was used as an 
implement of terror and punishment both by priest and ruler. 
Again, Shakespeare merely uses horrors as the results of great 
passions perverted ; and no more significant sign of how vulgar 
realism has destroyed art in these days can be found than in the fact 
that people applauded Mr. Irving’s Macbeth, wherein he makes an 
ambitious soldier, hurried into crime by perverted passion and 
diseased fanaticism, a mere vulgar assassin, who creeps in to murder 
Duncan, in the spirit of a common burglar setting to work to kill a 
miser for his gold. But we digress from Hueffer’s unfortunate 
drama, which is a strange jostling of the romantic and the common- 
place, the vulgar and the picturesque ; a mixture of theatrical effect 
and musical display, while the language is a strange compound of 
commonplace rhymes, inflexible metres and unrhythmical lines. 
Because in this story there are a few musical opportunities, Hueffer 
appears to have fancied it would mould into an opera; but one or 
two musical episodes will not make a music-drama, nor will two or 
three dramatic scenes make a play. A music-drama must be musical 
all through, as a play must be dramatic all through. And this is why 
Wagner's “ Flying Dutchman,” though the least mature of his seven 
grand works, is so immeasurably superior to all operas previously 
composed. For, with the exception of about a score of works by the 
best composers, the great mass of operas by all musicians prior to 
Wagner are really hybrid creations, laboured in birth and abortive 
in final result. ‘Yet the worst opera ever composed is more edifying 
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to the fine natured spectator than any stage play below the level of 
poetic drama or high comedy ; because, wherever there is any pure 
music, there is revealed to us the inner significance of things more 
prominently than the vulgar symbols, so that the vulgar becomes 
idealised, and even gross horror becomes sublimated into the tender- 
ness of poetic emotion. The poems by Arrigo Boito, for his own 
opera, “ Mefistofele,” and “ Otello,” as set by Verdi, are two of the 
best in recent work of this kind; and if only our best poets would 
realise the parallel between fine poetry and pure music, modern 
composers would obtain that which they are always seeking for, a 
really fine poem for music. But the vicious habit of many musi- 
cians of regarding the opera rather as a means of artificial musical 
display than as a piece of lofty drama, has caused the best poets to 
refrain from writing words for music, because they feared that the 
consistency of their work would be marred by the stupid reiterations 
of musical artifice. Consequently, the writing of dramas for music 
has been chiefly left to second-rate poets. But now that music is 
understood clearly to be the highest of all the arts, and poets can see, 
by the study of such a work as Wagner’s “ Tannhiuser,” the astonish- 
ing inherent power revealed by a perfect wedlock between music 
and poetry, and can convince themselves by seeing vast audiences of 
truly cultured peopie sitting spell-bound under the sublime influence 
of such a creation as “ Lohengrin,” ‘how perfectly poetry inspires 
music, and music preserves the poetic aroma, they will no longer 
hold themselves aloof from the musician. 

For the poet can say to the musician :— 

“Clasp hands with me, that you may draw forth the essence of 
my creative force, so that my verse shall not only charm the ear and 
enrapture the mind, but touch the hearts of my hearers.” 

And the musician can say to the poet :— 

“Give me a firm basis, upon which strong groundwork I may con- 
ceive and rear beautiful forms of sound ; raise thou me a stem and 
branches, and I will clothe them with glorious foliage and blossoms of 
divine hues, and together we will rear a noble tree, bearing knowledge 
and delight, that, to the hardened and careworn of the world, shall 
prove a refuge of shelter and sweetness, under which their hearts shall 
nestle, even as the birds of the air in the forest, during hours when 
the sky is dark, and the winds rush by, and the clouds roll low, and 
the thunder echoes in the heights and in the depths.” 

F. ALLAN LAIDLAW. 
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Hints to Young Actors. 


f, MONGST all the numerous text-books published on the art 
of acting, there is not one, in my opinion, which really 
gives sound advice to the dramatic student. They nearly 
all mention the necessary accomplishments required by 
would-be actors, and they give technical instruction in 

5 the art (or science) of making-up; but it is hardly ne- 
cessary to remark that these do not constitute acting. 

I have therefore drawn up a few hints which nearly all young 
actors will be pleased to take, as I believe they are in accordance 
with their own views. 

To begin with Shakespere. The juvenile reader will of course not 
expect to play “ Hamlet ” until he has been at least six months in the 
profession ; and therefore we will suppose that Rosencrantz is the 
character to be represented. The student should bear in mind 
that every one of Shakespere’s characters bears the stamp of his 
genius and is necessary for the completeness of the drama. The 
smallest character should be played with as much earnestness as the 
principal character. Yet I have never seen Rosencrantz properly 
played. He is not made to stand out as a marked individuality ; so 
far as stage representation is concerned, no one would ever know the 
true character of Rosencrantz. We will point out the way in which 
the young actor may give an original and subtle reading of the 
part, 

Take plenty of time to study the character. Try to find out the 
rpoet’s hidden meaning, or better still, some hidden meaning which 
is not the poet’s. This course is pursued by all the leading 
actors of the day, when they play Shakespere. When you greet 
Hamlet, step out boldly to the footlights, address yourself to the 
audience, and, after getting rid of your line in as loud a voice as 
possible, turn round and give Hamlet a hearty shake of the hand. 
This will produce an immense sensation amongst the audience. They 
will at once recognise the new reading of the character; so will 
Hamlet and the stage manager. (As a means of protection in private 
life I should advise the young actor to always carry a sword-stick). 

I have said enough to show how the whole of the complex charac- 
ter of Rosencrantz should be treated. Let us proceed to melodrama. 
There are only two types of character that present any difficulty : 
the first is the hero, and the second the villain. With regard to the 
latter, if the student can keep his eye rolling he is safe; a good 
working roll of the eye is always very effective. Heroes only need 
hold their heads very high and as far back as possible, so as to throw 
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the noble words allotted to them into the farthest corner of the 
gallery. This is always done. I have not been able to ascertain the 
reason, but it must be right, or it would not be practised by Mr. . 
and Mr. ——, late of the A—— Theatre. Always use your voice to 
the best advantage ; if you can manage to shake the chandelier, you 
will produce a thrill of excitement in the pit. 

With regard to your conduct off the stage, I am a believer in 
judicious self-advertisement. If the student is in a touring com- 
pany, he should make himself known in every town visited. He 
may get up a fight and appear at the police court, which will bring 
his name before the public. “ Disgraceful Conduct of an Actor” on 
the newspaper contents-bill always produces a full house. A repu- 
tation for fighting may also introduce him to good society at the 
Pelican Club. If he can get himself implicated in a divorce case, 
his fortune is made. 

These hints are very brief, but if the young actor follows them 
carefully, further instruction will be useless to him. 


—_ 


To —— as “ Juliette.” 


AGE-LAND had vanished, and thine art intense 
Made me forget the garish lights, the throng 
Of eager faces,—all things save the sense 
Of thy sweet presence and impassioned song. 
Far hence in fair Verona it was night— 
The night of the warm south for lovers made— 
Filled with the moon’s soft splendour, and the light 
Of golden stars that round her pathway played. 
The revels ended, all was still around 
The house of Capulet, save for the low 
Susurrus of the wind-stirred leaves, the sound 
Of thine own wondrous song, whose ebb and flow 
Of perfect music thrilled the night’s dull ear, 
Till heaven itself seemed bending down to hear. 


GEO. L. MOORE. 


>? _wit 
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Our Portraits. 


No. CCLXX.—MISS BEATRICE LAMB. 

The rising young actress, whose portrait we give this month, made her first 
appearance on the stage, April 20th, 1887, simply as one of the guests in “ The 
Red Lamp,” at the Comedy Theatre, when Mr. Beerbohm Tree took up the 
reins of management and went with his company to the Haymarket. Strange 
to say, up to this time Miss Beatrice Lamb was unacquainted with any 
actor or actress, but feeling a strong desire to join the dramatic profession, 
Mr. Joseph Knight, a very old friend of her family, who had heard her 
recite, introduced her to Mr. Tree. At the Haymarket, Miss Lamb was under- 
study to Miss Marion Terry in “ The Ballad-Monger,” but had no opportunity 
of playing Loyse until it was afforded through the genuine kindness of the 
original, who allowed Miss Lamb to appear in the character on the afternoon 
of January 11th, 1888, and show what capability she possessed. This one 
performance obtained Miss Lamb an engagement with Mr. Hare at the Garrick 
Theatre, where she appeared in “ The Profligate,” as Irene Stonehay, a most 
unsympathetic character, but one which tested her powers and in the acting of 
which she showed great promise ; this was April 24th, 1889. Miss Lamb 
remained at the Garrick for a considerable time, and then joined Mrs. Langtry’s 
company at the St. James’s to play Phoebe in “ As You Like It” (February 
24th, 1890). Being a‘ liberty in May, the young actress had the good sense to 
commence hard work in that month, and througheut Miss Sarah Thorne’s stock 
season at Margate played in melodrama, comedy, and Shakespeare, and here 
learnt the technique of her art and also the value of quick study. Miss 
Lamb’s opportunity came on October 29th, 1890, when, through the kind assist- 
ance of Miss Fanny Brough, “ Moths” was produced in aid of the Actors’ 
Benevolent Fund, and Miss Lamb played Vere Herbert and obtained universal 
and unstinted praise for the delicacy, refinement, and power she exhibited. Miss 
Lamb also ‘created ” the part of Harriette Milbanke in Walter Frith’s four- 
act play “In the Old Time,” at the St. James's Theatre, May 31st, 1888 ; and 
this year (1891) that of Lily in “Our Angels,” by G. H. R. Dabbs and Edward 
Righton ( Vaudeville, March 3rd),and Mrs. Annesley in the play of that name by J. 
F. Cooke (Criterion, July 1st), all of which performances were highly esteemed. 
Miss Beatrice Lamb has had but little encouragement from her family, who 
were much averse to her becoming an actress, but she mentions with deep 
gratitude the kindness and assistance she has experienced at the hands of her 
professional brothers and sisters from the highest to the lowest, and also to the 
valuable lessons in elocution which she received, without any sort of charge, 
from Mr. John Millard. Miss Lamb avails herself of every opportunity of 
learning that which may improve her. She has taken both fencing and dancing 
lessons ; the latter stood her in good stead when, at less than twenty-four hours’ 
aotice, she took up Miss Neilson’s part of Drusilla Ives in “The Dancing Girl.” 
This, with the character of Mrs. Sampson Paley in “ Sowing and Reaping ” at the 
Criterion, is at present Miss Lamb’s theatrical record, but we think we are safe in 


prophesying that her admitted talents will quickly secure her a prominent 
position. 


No. CCLXXI._—MR. C. HADDON CHAMBERS. 

The youngest of our popular and deservedly successful dramatists was born 
at Marrickville, in the neighbourhood of Sydney, New South Wales, April 22nd, 
1860, and is descended from an old Scotch family. His father, John Ritchie 
Chambers, left Ulster as a young man to seek his fortune in the Gold Fields, 
Australia ; but not being one of the lucky ones, joined the New South Wales 
Civil Service, and eventually occupied one of the highest official positions in the 
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Department of Lands. His son passed the necessary examinations at the 
Sydney University and entered the Survey Department in the same service, 
but soon tired of the monotony of office routine and joined a squatter friend 
in the Bush. Here he, no doubt, from the life of adventure he led as a “ boundary 
rider’’ and general “station hand,’ acquired some of those ideas that he 
turned to such good account in “Captain Swift.” Mr. Chambers paid a flying 
visit to his Irish relatives in 1880, and coming to London made up his mind to 
settle in the metropolis. He was, however, compelled to go back to Australia 
for a while, but in 1882 practically took up his residence in England, and has 
only left it since for holiday jaunts on the Continent and to produce his present 
London success in New York. Turning his pen to advantage in 1883, Society 
(the 6d. magazine now defunct), first accepted one of his short tales, and 
Cassell’s, Belgravia, and other magazines quickly followed suit. He also con- 
tributed some “ Queer Stories” to Truth, and among some forty short works of 
fiction such as the “ Underground Tragedy,” “ White Cat,” ““Ne’er do Weel,” 
“ Little Gold Nugget ” (since published in “ Collections of Stories”) appeared 
“The Pipe of Peace,” which the author has dramatized and in which form it has 
been accepted by Mr. George Alexander for production. Mr. F’. Dietz purchased 
Mr. Chambers’ first drama “ A Mere Cipher,” for America, where it has been 
successfully played. His play, “The Open Gate,” his first production on English 
soil, was played at the Comedy under Mr. W. D. Calthorpe’s management, March 
28th, 1887. The hardship of the (late) American copyright law was shown in 
the case of this play. When the author was in New York producing “ The Idler,” 
he was asked to contribute a little play for the Actors’ Benevolent Fund there. 
He suggested “ The Open Gate.” A copy was obtained and it was played and 
has been played ever since at the (New York) Lyceum. The local dramatic 
librarian, Mr. French, has reaped a profit from the number of copies he has 
sold ; but the author has not had one single fee. Mr. Chambers next wrote, in 
conjunction with J. Stanley Little, a powerful play, “ Devil Caresfoot,” produced 
at the Vaudeville, July 12th, 1887, and though it did not quite hit the public taste, 
Mr. Chambers was not deterred from immediately setting to work, and wrote in 
four months “ Captain Swift,” which proved an immense success on its pro- 
duction at the Haymarket, June 20th, 1888. “The Idler,” his latest work, 
produced at the St. James’s, February 26th, of this year, has only been with- 
drawn in the height of its prosperity, and with it Mr. George Alexander will 
re-open his theatre in the autumn. It has been erroneously stated that this 
latter play was written for Mrs. Langtry; the manageress only acquired the 
rights ; and previously to its having been seen in this country it had been 
successfully played first in America and subsequently in Australia. Mr. 
Haddon Chambers’ time is fully employed, for he has in hand a play for Mr. 
Thomas Thorne with which the Vaudeville will re-open, and has also three 
other plays “in commission.” 
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Reviews. 


“A Leading Lady: A Story of the Stage,’ by Henry Herman. (London: 
Chatto and Windus). 

Mr. Herman has chosen a sufficiently attractive subject for a not too serious 
novel of one volume ; and he has projected a story dealing with that subject, 
which, if a little commonplace, is yet not without the merit of being interesting. 
But it cannot be said that he has keen very successful in dealing with his idea. 
The story is too improbable in detail at times, and too barren of characters 
in whom the reader can find anything to admire for the book to be very 
satisfying ; neither on the other hand is there sufficient individuality about the 
characters to render the book instructive. Still, notwithstanding these faults, 
‘“‘ A Leading Lady” is entertaining enough to while away two hours of a tedious 
journey withal. Andif the reader has yet any time to kill, he may amuse 
himself, and tax his ingenuity, byendeavouring to account satisfactorily (if he has 
the admiration for Sybil Collier that he is presumably expected to have), for 
the compromising situation into which the * Leading Lady” gets herself even- 
tually. The author has not had space for the explanation himself. 

“ Diary of a Pilgrimage,” by J. K. Jerome. (Bristol : Arrowsmith). 

Mr. Jerome is always successful in his very humble line, and so long as he 
can tickle the long Midas ears of the public, with profit to the latter and him- 
self, it would be unkind to cavil at his unpretending methods. And he is really 
sometimes extremely amusing, and passably grammatical, if only he would learn 
that first principle of the literary beginner, not:to treat “ like ” as a particle of 
comparison in place of “as.” Then he is so unkind to the reviewers—but 
nearly every author is that who can trace his first success back to the indulgence 
of these unfeeling persons. Yet, after reading one of the so-called “ essays” 
in this volume, which concerns itself with that never-failing pathetic question 
of the wanton diablerie of the whole body critical—particularly, we assume, 
towards such authors as have achieved an immense fame with the great un- 
grammatical, and really it must be said illiterate, majority, without succeeding 
in gaining the approbation of the minority— it is sad, if instructive, to find the 
good opinions of some of these same sneaking fellows quoted at the tail of the 
volume, to advertise another work by our very author of the “ essay.” 

“ The Life of Henrik Ibsen,” by Henrik Jaeger. Translated by Clara Bell. 
(Heinemann). 

Ibsen’s enemies in England are countless, while his friends as yet are few ; 
but the victory is not yet won. The philosophy associated with his name, alas, 
is in the air, the wide world over. Cling as we may to our idealism, the wave 
of :realism it is to be feared may yet be too much for us. His is the cause of 
the Individual ; he sides with the poor against the rich. Every inch hiscohorts 
gain is something won, while his foes are fighting merely to preserve the 
status quo. His are the Ironsides, strong stern men, fanatics, grimly dogged, 
picked soldiers every one ; and against them as of old are the Cavaliers, dashing 
free lances, chivalrous, dauntless, but upheld by nothing more inspiring than 
contempt for sober Shovel-hats. It is this abiding sense of conflict which gives 
his personality such interest, and carries us through his biography as through 
the pages of a novel. In reading his life we trace the process by which a leader 
is made. Noble or infamous, a genius or “an egotist and a bungler,” it really 
matters not which, the live truth is here, that Ibsen single-handed has fought 
the world, given articulate expression to the aspirations of a strong, if worth- 
less, minority, and headed a social rising that threatens danger to our 
most cherished landmarks. His record is therefore profoundly instructive, and 
the recital of his daring combats with the enemy is bold with the crude 
colouring of primitive warfare. Pathos—the pathos of grinding poverty—is the 
prevailing note throughout his early years ; but impressive as this part of the 
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history unquestionably is, English readers will dwell with more persistence 
upon the crisis of thought and feeling, the germs from which sprang the 
haunting, the unhinging, the terrible dramas which lately have set artistic London 
in a blaze. These pages are nothing less than a psychological romance, so 
intense is the interest aroused in the development of Mr. Jaeger’s sturdy, 
revolutionary hero, and many, we fear, will straightway be converted to iconoclastic 
bsenism, upon reading here what Ibsen is, and how he has become so. Since 
he realised that the fall of Rome, the decay of ancient Egypt, the “ rottenness of 
the times in which we live,” are to be attributed to an absence of individuality, 
his life has been devoted to the preaching of a gospel in which he recognises 
the only means for the regeneration of “the compact majority.” To deny 
the force of such a character is quite impossible. Rightly or wrongly he is 
working against fearful odds for what he believes the truth. Even were his 
literary achievements confined to polemical essays, in denunciation of the 
diseases of the body politic in his own little state, his powers would claim 
for him wide notoriety, but they are greater than these. Condemned or ap- 
proved, his dramas do what they profess to do, deal bitterly with that social 
“morality ” which too often is found wanting. He holds up the mirror and in 
it we see the egoistic chattering men, the silent self-sacrificing women, not 
uncommon in every town and village in civilised countries. “Truth, liberty, 
and love,” his biographer says, “are the corner stones of the grand and solemn 
fabric which Ibsen has constructed in the course of years.” With that we can- 
not agree, but this book proves the man honest, evil counsellor though he be. 
The analytical method may seem dull at first, but once an Ibsen play has been 
experienced, a new world, it must be owned, lies within sight. and it is difficult 
to regard the old one with the cheery confidence we once enjoyed. Wherever 
Ibsen goes he unfurls the banner of revolt. In his own country, in France, in 
Germany, and now in England, he is the best-discussed man of the age. He 
is indeed epoch-making. And whether we consider him an angel of light or 
of darkness, his individuality is one vf which we cannot afford to rest in 
ignorance. Admirers and abusers alike will admit the masterful powers of the 
man, before they have got half-way through this fascinating book, and much 
misunderstanding will inevitably be swept away. 

“The Coming Terror,’ by Robert Buchanan. (Heinemann). 

From the first moment Mr. Buchanan began to write, he has been endea- 
vouring, he assures us, to vindicate the freedom of human personality, the 
equality of the sexes, and the right of revolt against arbitrary social laws 
conflicting with the bappiness of human nature. It would appear, then, that his 
aims and Ibsen’s are identical. Yet, strange to say, Ibsen is singled out, in this 
second essay upon “ The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” for the weightiest 
missiles of contumely and wrath! This fact is the key to Mr. Buchanan’s seem- 
ingly irreconcilable contradictions. He must and will stand alone. His foot is 
on his native heath and_he’ll hack and slash at all, till the crack of doom. His 
Individualism shall be actual. There shall be none like unto him, neither in the 
heavens above, nor on the earth beneath, nor across the waters of Acheron that 
are under the earth. Forthis the man istobeadmired. The splendid audacity 
of the challenge, the glove flung down by one to millions, reconciles us to a 
hundred worthless foibles, and a thousand unjust and hasty verdicts. The 
spirit Macaulay breathed into Horatius stirs within us still. “For how can 
man die better than facing fearful odds For the ashes of his fathers, and the 
temples of his gods.” The sentiment which leads us to canonise Robert Bruce, 
and to accept Rider Haggard as a novelist, now urges us to read every page of 
“'The Coming Terror,” and thank its author for having written it. - Within its 
covers we find a literary Umslopogaas, and the play he makes with that deadly axe 
of his is worthy of Mr. Haggard in his most Homeric vein. No odds are too 
great. The Home Secretary, ‘‘ the new Pilate Punchinello ;” ex-Justice Stephen, 
“the Caiaphas of the Bench ;” Mr. Labouchere,“ the Paul Pry of journalism, and 
the Scapin of politics ;” Professor Huxley, “a moral troglodyte ;” Emile Zola, 
“a merry and dismal gentleman” devoted to “ questions of moral drainage and 
social sewerage ;” Lord Wolseley, “ a droning Military Person ;” Paul Bourget 
“ridiculus mus of a social mud heap in parturition ;” Henry James, “a fatuous 
young man ;” Ouida, “that classic of the Langham ;” Guy de Maupassant, 
“whose lovers find out each other, like animals, by the sense of smell ;” Mr. 
William Archer, ‘‘a dull young man of saturnine proclivities ;” Mr. George 
Moore, “a cockney Bohemian of the Latin Quarter ;"” Mrs. Lynn Linton, hi, 
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“matron militant ;” Mr. John Morley, “a belated Hume ;” Louis Stevenson, 
“a hard bound genius in posse ;” Mr. Andrew Lang, “the prophet of modern 
Nepotism ;” Mr. Rider Haggard, “a teller of tales to the marines, a dissemina- 
tor of the philoscphy of the preposterous ;” Huxley again, “‘ the Pharisee who 
one by,” “the quasi-scientific Boanerges ;” “the impeccable albino, Mr. 

owells ;” “ the nerve-shocking, negroesque M. Zola ;” are a few of the adver- 
saries this braw Scot, with Gargantuan appetite for slaughter, sets himself to 
demolish. Up swings razor-edged “In kosi kaas” and down it comes with 
sledge-hammer force, maiming, disfiguring, crippling, and strewing the ground 
with corpses. The Grand Old Zulu, to continue the metaphor, never falters. Not 
for an instant does he pause for breath. He is fleet of foot, supple of limb, and 
never a blow does he strike in vain. The lust of war is in his flaming eye and 
his distended nostrils. And a good deal of sympathy must go out to this 
dauntless warrior who keeps the bridge against an army. Mr. Buchanan’s pun- 
gent and pregnant sentences always repay perusal, but of “ The Coming Terror” 
more than that may with justice be said. It is indeed something of a rara avis, 
a store of original thought and lively speculation, without a dull page to 
endanger its worth. 

“ Crespus,a Drama,” by H. Guthrie Smith. (Blackwood & Sons) 

Is a three-act tragedy founded on the piteous tale, as related by Gibbon, of 
credulous Constantine and hismartyredson. Its sole claim to distinction lies in its 
dedication to Mr. Herbert Spencer, to whom the author is anxious to make an 
‘acknowledgment of intellectual obligation.” Blank verse prosings, academi- 
cally correct, but spiritually and dramatically barren, are the pet weakness of 
all the characters. They indulge in them toa terrible extent. Uf action, there 
is next to nothing ; of luminous thought, nothing ; of passion, tragic grandeur, 
vivid character painting, fothing. The play obviously was not written for the 
stage. Yet it would be hazardous to assume that it was meant for the library. 


As a book, however, it is not without merit—it looks pretty, and is pleasant to 
handle and read. 


“ The Halliwell Phillips Shakesperean Rarities,’ a Calendar edited by Ernest E. 
Baker, F.S.A. (Longmans). 

“What's in a name!” Not much perhaps when lovers and ladye-loves are all 
the matter ; but everything where plays and players are concerned. The stiff 
and formal title of this work, and its dingy catalogue-y look, will deter many 
from trying it, who thus will lose some pleasure worth the having. For in this 
guise of a “calendar” of curiosities, lovingly collected by an enthusiast of 
enthusiasts, are several hundreds of quaint notes, each casting its own queer 
side-light on Shakespeare’s life, companions, home, and methods of work. 
Everything was fish that came to Halliwell Phillips’ net. First editions, 
autographs, portraits, title deeds, leases, anything that could throw a glimmer 
of light upon the “ greatest of Englishmen,” was eagerly sought and secured. 
Here are many chap-books, plays, poems, used in the foundation of his 
comedies and tragedies ; for Shakespeare, like Moliére, “ took his good things 
where and when he found them ;” and“ old volumes ” recording the impressions 
of the dramatist’s comtemporaries, upon the moral worth of his prose and 
poetic utterances. Of these a very curious one is “The Anatomy of the 
English Nunnery at Lisbon, in Portugal,” dissected by “‘a younger brother of 
the Convent ;” in which the Confessor is accused of reading “ Venus and 
Adonis,’”’.the “.Jests of George Peele,” or ‘some other scurrilous booke ; ” “ for 
there are few idle pamphlets printed in England which he hath not in,the 
house.” But all these records are interesting in a rare degree, and the most 
cursory perusal will vastly enrich the “ gentle and intelligent reader's” store 
of archzological acquirements. 


Books RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


“ Sheridan; The Critic.” Edited by W. H. Low, m.a., (London: W. B. Clive and 
Co.). 

“ Crushes and Crowds in Theatres: The Remedy,’ by René Résuche. (London: 
8. Wilkins). 

“ Scenes and Stories of the North of Scotland,” by John Sinclair. (Edinburgh : 
J. Thin). 


“ Rosmer of Rosmersholm.” (London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co.). 
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Our Play-Box. 


“ DRINK.” 
Drama, in seven acts, by CHARLES READE. 
Revived at Drury Lane Theatre, Tuesday evening, June 23rd, 1991. 


Coupeau .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES WARNER.| Adolphe . -. «- Mr. RONALD POWER. 
Lantier .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES GLENNKEY. | Gervaise .. .. .. Miss JES8I1E MILLWARD. 
Gouget .. .. .. Mr. EDWARD GURNEY. Phoebe Sage .. .. Miss KATE JAMES. 
Poisson .. .. .. Mr. JULIAN CROSS. Virginie .. .. .. Miss ADA NEILSON. 
Mr. WILLIAM MORGAN. | Little Nana... .. Little DAIsy STRATTON. 

oo ve cc ME STAUNTON. Madame Rouge .. Mrs. BILLINGTON. 
Bec Sali .. .. .. Mr. ALFRED PHILLIPS. Juliet +s e+ «+ MISS ALICE KINGSLEY. 
Pierre Colombe .. Mr, REGINALD Cox. Louise +» «+ «» Miss ALICR SELBY. 
Jacques .. .. .. Mr. HERBERT TERRISS. | Delphine .. .. Miss LILY BROOKING. 


Washerwomen, Work Girls, Citizens, Workmen, &c. 


Charles Reade’s adaptation of Busnach and Gatineau’s drama, 
written on Zola’s “ L’Assommoir ” (produced at the Ambigu, Paris, 
January 18th, 1879), was first seen in England, at the Princess’s 
Theatre, June 2nd, 1879. Charles Warner was the original English 
Coupeau; G. Redmund, Lantier; William Rignold, Gouget; H. 
Beauchamp, Poisson ; T. P. Haynes, Mes Bottes ; Strickland, Pierre 
Colombe; Amy Roselle, Gervaise; Fanny Leslie, Phebe Sage ; 
Ada Murray, Virginie ; Katie Barry, Little Nana. The play has 
been revived since then, and has invariably created a great sensation, 
from the terrible realism of Charles Warner’s acting, when falling 
once more under the influence of drink, and his death from 
delirium tremens. The actor has lost none of his power ; his features 
appear to be completely changed and his form shrunken under his 
sufferings from the awful disease, and he shows its ravages so effec- 
tively as to exercise a horrible fascination over his audience. The 
story of “ Drink ” is too well known to require being told over again. 
We see how Gervaise is deserted by. Lantier, her first husband in the 
play ; how Virginie, her rival, brings about the ruin and death of 
Coupeau ; and throughout we have the steadfast love of the abstaining 
Gouget for the industrious Gervaise, which is finally rewarded, 
Virginie, and her paramour Lantier, meeting their deaths at the 
hands of Poisson. The novel has been considerably altered to suit 
English notions. In the present cast, Mr. Charles Glenney is an 
admirable representative of the worthless villain, Lantier, and Mr. 
Edward Gurney is a fine noble fellow as Gouget ; his “ abstinence” 
speeches were splendidly delivered, and were much applauded. Mr. 
Julian Cross played firmly as Poisson, and Mr. William Morgan was 
a characteristic Mes Bottes. Miss Jessie Millward quite understood 
the gentle, yielding nature of Gervaise, roused only once to indigna- 
tion by the insults of Virginie in the “ Wash-house ” scene, where 
the two women fight like demons, and deluge each other with pails 
of real water. : Miss Ada Neilson was altogether too stately as 
Virginie, and was not at all the debased creature the author intended. 
Miss Kate James was a very bright and saucy Phcebe Sage, and 
Little Daisy Stratton was an endearing child as Nana. The other 
parts were well filled, and Mr. Augustus Harris has staged the piece 
with that perfection that is always found at his theatre. The revival 
has been a distinct success. 
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“ CLEOPATRA.” 


Three-act farcical comedy, adapted from the French “Les Amours de Cleopatre,” by ARTHUR SHIRLEY. 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Thursday afternoon, June 25th, 1891. 


Simon Rawkins +. +» Mr. HARRY PAULTON. Landlord of the 1 wr. BE. STIRLING. 
Edwin Vane «» «- Mr. FRED MERVIN. | “ Compass j 
Bob Lupton +» « Mr. Scorr Burst, | Policeman .. .. .. Mr. SrEPHEN CAFFRREY. 
Jelks .. .. .« .. Mr. A. NEWARK. Milly Rawkins .,. Miss LILIAN HINGSTON, 
Montague Mowler .. Mr. H. De LANGE. | Cleopatra Collins .. Miss MAUD MILTON. 

“Les Amours de Cleopatre” had already been used by Tom 
Robertson for the ground-work of his play, “ A Breach of Promise,” 
produced at the Globe, April 10th, 1869, and which was specially 
written: with a view that the late E. L. Sothern should appear as the 
gentleman who, engaged to one woman, wishes to marry another. 
Cleopatra Collins, the engaged lady, is an actress, and a determined 
woman, and she takes care that Edwin Vane shal! not escape her. 
He has had the audacity to put up the banns for his marriage with 
Milly Rawkins, and had locked Cleopatra up in her room, but she 
escapes and comes to Simon Rawkin’s house, representing herself to 
be Vane’s sister, and mad, The marriage is postponed for a week, 
and this time, Vane takes Cleopatra out in a boat, and leaves his 
persistent lady-love on a rock; she gets back in time to accuse him of 
having murdered her, for she is known to the Rawkins’ household as 
Mrs. Jellicoe, Vane’s sister. In the meantime, Milly has discovered 
that Vane’s friend, Bob Lupton, is a much more engaging young 
man, and so pairs off with him, and Cleopatra is rewarded for her 
perseverance by eventually securing Edwin Vane for herself. 
Though very amusing, there is scarcely material enough in Mr. 
Shirley’s farce for three acts, and I think it would prove more 
acceptable to provincial audiences than London ones. Miss Maud 
Milton was so full of spirits, and acted so cleverly, that to her may 
be ascribed the success of the afternoon, and Mr. Fred Mervin was 
very nearly as good. Mr. Harry Paulton was quaint as a wealthy 
retired sausage maker, whose thoughts are always running on his 
late business, and Miss Lillian Hingston played well as his more 
aristocratically inclined daughter. Stephen Caffrey was excellent as 
a policeman of nautical turn, and Scott Buist amusing as a rather 
silly but very good-natured young fellow; Mr. H. De Lange made 
much of a small part as a heavy tragedian, a friend of Rawkins’. 

“JASPER’S REVENGE.” 
One act play, by WYNN MILLER. 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Thursday afternoon, June 25th, 1891. 

The Earl of Denesbrook.. Mr. JoHN BEAUCHAMP.| Jasper Langley .. 
Ernest Bagot Chumley .. Mr. SYoNEY BrovucH. | Mary Langley 

Mr. Wynn Miller’s “ Dream Faces” has been so universally 
admitted to be one of the most charming pieces ever written that we 
all hoped this new play of his would be of something like equal 
value. We were doomed to disappointment. “ Jasper’s Revenge” 
told a conventional story, possessing neither freshness of incident or 
dialogue. Ina small cottage live Jasper Langley and his adopted 
daughter Mary. The pretty girl has won for herself the heart of 
Ernest Bagot Chumley, the heir to an earldom. His uncle, the Earl 
of Denesbrook, an impoverished peer, feeling that it is necessary his 
nephew should marry money, comes to Langley to persuade him to 
prevent the union. Jasper then shows his hand. His life has been 
devoted to one scheme of revenge. He has accumulated wealth, 
bought up all the mortgages on the Denesbrook estate, and means to 
ruin the Earl, because he imagines the nobleman betrayed and 
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deserted the woman Joseph loved. The Earl explains that instead of 
betraying he had married her, that he was forced to go on foreign 
service, that his letters to her were returned to him, and that he 
has ever since been seeking his daughter, who, it is needless to say, 
turns out to be Mary Langley. The parts were well acted, Mr. 
Lionel Brough appearing in the character of an almost morose, 
embittered man to considerable advantage. 


“KATTI.” 


Domestic comedy, in three acts, by CHARLES 8S. FAWCETT. 
Revived at the Strand Theatre, Saturday evening, June 27th, 1891. 


Mr. Finnikin Fluffy... Mr. WILLIE EDOoUIN. Mrs. Finntkin Fluffy.. Miss MARIEILLINGTON 
Bob ++ +s oe eo Mr, H. EVERSFIELD. Mrs. Richard Fluffy.. Miss RormH RUTLAND. 
Mr. Richard Fluffy ... Mr. DAGNALL. Alice Somers .. .. Miss GEORGIE EsMOND. 
Dr. Easyman, M.D... Mr.8. BARRACLOUGR Miss Perkins .. .. Miss VBNIE BENNETT. 
Mr. Joliffe -» « Mr, T. SYDNEY. Katth .. .. .. «. Miss ALICE ATHERTON, 

A full description of the plot of “Katti” was given in THE 
THEATRE, April number, 1888, Mr. Fawcett’s “domestic” farce, as 
it was then called, having been first produced at the Strand Theatre, 
February 25th of that year. The humours of the play turn on Katti, 
the family help, a soft-hearted German girl, who is so moved by 
her master’s (Mr. Finnikin Fluffy) playing “ Ehren on the Rhine,” 
that she invariably smashes some crockery. Richard Fluffy isa madly 
jealous individual, secretly married to a lady who has been known as 
“La Sylphide ” at the Alhambra, and to whom the young cad Bob, not 
knowing who she is sends presents and bouquets ; which Mrs. Finnikin 
Fluffy is the fond and doating parent of Bob in whom she can see no 
fault. The piece is a very amusing one, and gives full scope for 
drollery on the part of Mr. Willie Edouin as the clarionet-playing 
hypochondriac, and for that pretty stolidity and charming singing of 
which Miss Alice Atherton is mistress. Mr. H. Eversfield was wonder- 
fully natural as the caddish Bob, and Miss Ruth Rutland played with 
much spirit, her dance being very well done. The remainder of the 
cast gave satisfaction, with the exception of Mr. Sidney Barraclough, 
who was very stiff and “ stagey.” 


“THE RULE OF THREE.” 


Original play, in four acts, by PIBRRE LECLERCQ. 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, June 30th, 1891. 


Arnold Seago .. .. .. Mr. F. MERVIN. Stephen Banks .. .. Mr. HENRY NBLSON. 
Valentine Mayhood.. .. Mr. F, MELLISH, Bernice Seago .. .. Miss ALMA MURRAY, 


Dr.Banvil.. . -» Mr, JoHN CARTER. Gertrude Banks.. .. Miss MARY JOCELYN, 
Tom Chantler .. .. .. Mr. W. EVERARD. Annie .. ° - Miss PHYLLIS AYRIAM, 
David Banks .. .. .. Mr. JULIAN CRoss. 
It was nearly as impossible to understand why Mr. Leclereq had 
given the title to his play as it was to follow the strange complica- 
tions of the play itself. It appeared to be an attempt to modernise 
a story of hundreds of years ago, when the vendetta in families was 
handed down from generation to generation ; and there was just an un- 
pleasant taste in the idea that a half-brother and sister had for a time 
fancied themselves in love with each other. Then both of these people 
were so extraordinarily contradictory : the girl almost in the same 
breath hated, and despised, and loved ; and the man all the time 
that he was plotting her ruin respected and almost worshipped her. 
I gathered that Valentine Mayhood has vowed to revenge the 
betrayal of his mother by Arnold Seago, and for this purpose 
becomes a welcome guest at the latter’s house and plots to ruin 
Bernice. Seago, broken by illness and misfortune, does an ex- 
traordinary thing: he confides to his daughter that years ago he had 
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betrayed the daughter of the Earl of Flinthouse, Lady Constance, 
and that a girl was born, but what became of the child he never 
could learn. Bernice says that the girl must be found and share 
with her her father’s love. She is led to believe that Gertrude 
Banks is the child, in which we may at once say she is mistaken. 
Then the scene shifts to Flinthouse Castle, an old semi-ruin, and 
Bernice, separated from her companions, who have come to view it,is 
locked in a room with Valentine, now Earl of Flinthouse, who drugs 
some wine which she is to drink ; but she is so fearless, and true, and 
noble, that just as the glass is touching her lips, Valentine takes it 
from her and drinks it himself, and Bernice, who has taken down 
a sword, presumably to defend her honour, snaps the blade in half 
and stabs herself with the point—why, no one can possibly imagine 
—and the curtain falls on two apparent corpses. In the last act, 
however, Valentine has recovered, and Bernice’s wound is not a 
mortal’ one ; and we learn through the evidence of David and 
Stephen Banks, two: old family retainers, that Valentine is not Earl 
of Flinthonse, but that he is Lady Constance’s child, which was not 
a girl after all, and that, therefore, he and Bernice are brother and 
sister; and the finale consists of Arnold Seago blessing both his 
children. Some of the lines were both picturesque and poetic, and 
there were some happy moments when the author showed the good 
and evil nature fighting for mastery in a man ; but taken as a whole 
the play was wearisome, and has not added to the author’s 
reputation. Miss Alma Murray looked remarkably well after her 
long absence from the stage, and acted with her wonted delicacy and 
fervour, but the part was anworthy of her. Mr. Fuller Mellish was 
painfully nervous, and did not altogether do himself justice in a 
difficult. character ; he dropped his voice painfully at times. Miss 


Mary Jocelyn was fresh and natural as a little unsophisticated 
country girl, and she and Mr. Walter Everard brightened up the 
piece, the latter especially by his light airy manner. Mr. Fred 
Mervin was true to nature and pathetic, and ‘it was not his fault that 
the maunderings of Arnold Seago occasionally became a little tedious; 
in less able hands they would have become absolutely wearisome. 


“MRS. ANNESLEY.” 


Play, in three acts, by J. F. CooKE. 
First produced at the Oriterion Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, July 1st, 1891. 


Mr. Brandreth ., «+ Mr. Basser? Rog. Rackstraw ..... .. ‘Mr. Compton Courts. 
Mr. Annesley .. .. Mr.JOHN BEAUCHAMP. William en. ea. 00 ee WARDe, 
Father André .. .. Mr.WILLIAMHERBERT. [ Walter -» «+ oe "Mr: DUVAL, 
Frank Seagrave -. Mr. F. HARRISON. Estelle Brandreth .. Miss May WHITTY, 
Dr. Ellis ee «+ «+ Mr. CHARLES ALLAN. Mrs. Annesley .. -.. Miss BEATRICE LAMB. 
Mr. J. F. Cooke wanted but a very little more knowledge of stage- 
craft to have made “ Mrs. Annesley” a very good play; as it stands, if 
a little sombre, it is interesting and infinitely above the average of 
maiden efforts. Withont there being anything specially new in his 
plot his characters are freshly drawn and human. Mrs. Annesley is 
a widow, who having married an old man out of pique and for his 
wealth, so soon as she is fre» sets to work to win back Frank 
Seagrave, a former lover, Heis now engaged to Estelle Brandreth, 
and Mrs. Annesley separates: them for a time, but Estelle’s health 
failing from her disappointment, she and her lover are reconciled, 
and then the widow establishes herself as Estelle’s most attentive 
and sympathetic nurse, all the while that she is slowly poisoning her 
rival. The widow, determined to wait no longer for the death of 
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Estelle, prepares an extra strong dose of poison for her, and is led to 
suppose that Frank Seagrave has swallowed it. Despair and horror 
induce her to take poison herself, and as she dies she learns that she 
is the half-sister of the girlshe has done herworsttokill. Miss Beatrice 
Lamb showed remarkable power and yet was extremely fascinating 
as the Handsome, revengeful Mrs, Annesley ; her ruthlessness of 
purpose was artistically veiled. Miss May Whitty was quite in 
sympathy with her audience as Estelle, and Mr. Frederick Harrison’s 
clear, incisive delivery and earnestness made me wish he were still a 
regular actor instead of being only occasionally seen. Mr. William 
Herbert played with the nicest discrimination the part of a young 
cleric, who catechises himself as to whether he still is or can ever 
have been in love with Estelle. 


“GABRIEL’S TRUST.” 


Domestic drama, in one act, by ALFRED C, CALMOUR. 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Saturday evening, July 4th, 1891. 
Gabriel Stroud .. Mr. ALFRED C. CALMOUR. Constable « Mr.J. WHEATMAN, 
George Field -» Mr. PHILIP CUNINGHAM. Mary Mason - Miss ALICE Bruck. 
Thomas Rhodes Mr. H. NELSON. Janet - Miss F, Haypon, 


Mr, Harrington Baily opened the Vaudeville Theatre, on July 4th, 
with Mr. Calmour’s play as a first piece. It was one of the author’s 
earlier efforts (written in 1877), and I think he would have acted 
wisely in not producing it in London ; although it shows how much 
better he can write in the present day. It is merely the story of a 
very old, kind-hearted cowkeeper, Gabriel Stroud, being led to believe 
that his grandson, George Field, is everything that is bad, through 
the evil reports of Thomas Rhodes, a malicious gamekeeper, who is 
trying to separate the young fellow from Mary Mason, Stroud’s 
adopted daughter. To strengthen his statements, Rhodes steals some 
money from a bureau, and taxes Field with the theft, but the money 
being found on the real thief, his schemes are frustrated. Mr. 
Calmour threw considetable feeling into his character, but his voice 
was at times strangely at variance with his apparent great age; his 
make up was that of a man of ninety, and he assumed the gentleness 
of a patriarch well, but every now and then his voice was that of a 
strong, lusty man. Miss Alice Bruce played the ingénue part very 
naturally, and Philip Cuningham acted well, but his dress, faultless 
in itself, was too aristocratic for his surroundings. Miss Florence 
Haydon was excellent as an old housekeeper. “Gabriel’s Trust” 
was followed by “ The Mischief-Maker,” a three-act farcical comedy, 
by Edith Henderson. This was tried at a matinée at the Globe, on 
June 12th, and the verdict then passed upon it scarcely warranted 
placing it in an evening bill. Since its trial performance the piece, 
particularly the third act, has been strengthened, and appeared to 
afford plenty of laughter to the cheaper portions of the house. 
Oliver Tapperton is a meddlesome old gentleman, who goes about 
with a “Demon” camera, taking likenesses of everybody witha view 
to discovering if there be any indications of future crime in their 
physiognomies. Through his little tattle heseparates Mr. and Mrs. 
Loggerhead, a young ccuple; and all the characters eventually, 
including Miss Pryce, a middle-aged spinster, who still has an affec- 
tion for Tapperton, her first and only love, find themselves visiting a 
private asylum, kept by Dr. Middleton, and one and all mistake each 
other for inmates confined in the maison-de-santé. The acting was 
good. Mr. Harry Paulton as the “ Mischief-Maker” Tapperton, 
played with that grim humour which distinguishes him. Miss 
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Florence Haydon was clever as Miss Pryce; Charles Fawcett and 
Miss Edith Bruce gave the requisite “go” to the characters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Loggerhead ; and Mr. John Carter was thoroughly pro- 
fessional, yet kindly, as Dr. Middleton. Master E. T.'Smith was very 
amusing ‘as a precocious page, Alfred, and Miss Alice Bruce, smart 
as the sowbrette Alice. The play would have gone better had some 
one else filled the character of Lucy Wentworth, Mrs. Loggerhead’s 
sister ; Miss Phyllis Ayrian was quite unsuited to the part. 


“HUSBAND AND WIFE.” 


Original farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. C. PHILLIPS and PERCY FENDALL. 
Placed in evening bill at the Comedy Theatre, Tuesday evening, July 7th, 1891. 


Orcemestenitie( tur.0.Bacorrmn, | OEE -- -: ~~ WER Comme 
Adolphus Greenthorne Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. P.c.Blunt .. .. .. Mr.G.A. VAUGHAN. 
Montrevor Smith .. Mr. W. F. HAWTREY. Mrs. Springfield... .. Miss LOTTIE VENNE. 
Alfred Stepit .. .. Mr. JAMES NELSON. Mrs.Greenthorne .. Miss V. FEATHERSTON, 
Philip Softdown.. .. Mr.GEKALD GURNEY. Mrs. Montrevor Smith Miss ADA MURRAY. 
Mr. Delamere’ .. .. Mr.8.H. LECHMERE, Mrs. Phillip Softdown Miss ETHEL NORTON. 
Waiter .. .. .. .. Mr.8. HANDEL. Mrs. Delamere .. .. Miss E: MATTHEWS. 
Inspector Thickhead.. Mr. W. WYEs. Mary .. .. .. «. Miss EpiIrH KENWARD. 

In the June number of THE THEATRE I gave the plot of this 
farcical comedy, and recommended the revision of the play, and an 
alteration in the third act. Since its trial on the afternoon of April 
30th at the Criterion, the authors have entirely rewritten the last act, 
changing it altogether. Itnow takes place in a London police court ; 
all the dramatis persone are brought as prisoners before Sir George 
Muddle, except Mrs. Springfield, who figures as a witness and capti- 
vates the too susceptible magistrate. The examination is most 
amusing, full of point and humour, though of course very improbable, 
and ends with the dismissal of the prisoners, by the discovery that 
Inspector Thickhead has arrested the wrong parties, and the reconcili- 
ation of the “Tiger Lilies” and the opposing faction. Mr. George 
Giddens, Mr. James Nelson, and Miss Edith Kenward are seen in 
their original characters, and better exponents could not be found ; 
Miss Lottie Venne as the delightfully coquettish widow, and Miss 
Vane Featherston a3 the strong-minded, self-assertive wife are excel- 
lent ; and Mr. Charles Brookfield is as quaintly humorous as one may 
desire as the magistrate ; in fact, he carries the third ,act on his 
shoulders and produces continuous laughter. The remaining char- 
acters are all more than satisfactory, but a little extra praise must be 
bestowed on Miss Ada Murray and Mr. W. F. Hawtrey. “ Husband 
and Wife” will certainly have a long run at the Comedy; it is now 
one of the most amusing plays that has been seen, and its fun is 
healthy and legitimate. 


“THE SCAPEGOAT.” 
Original play, in four acts, by WILTON JONES. 
First produced at the Globe Theatre, Tuesday evening, July 7th, 1891. 


Aubrey De Vaux .. = ay A oh a oa ene Laat Baia Miss ANNIE HUGHES, 
ruce Laidlaw .. .. r. Wi. HERBERT. uady Ermyntrude ' Sy 
My. Seatth Mr. 8. HERBERTE- Laidlaw... .. .. j Miss C. LECLERC. 

r. Smith .. .. BASING. The Marquise de Vaux Mrs. T; WRIGHT. 
Dr. Marsden... .. .. Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP, EllaGranville .. .. MissG. WARDEN, 
Burton... .. .. +.» Mr, A. NEWARK. Miss Fox-Willoughby Miss ADELA Houston, 
Lola .. «. «- +. Miss FLORENCE WEST. Jennings .. .. .. Miss FLORENCE. 

It is hardly just to say that “The Scapegoat” is an Ibsenite play, 
although its theme is hereditary insanity, for Mr. Wilton Jones has 
founded his play on a novel published by Gertrude Warden two 
years ago. The fact that the authoress is a great admirer of the Nor- 
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‘wegian writer may have influenced her style, and suggested the idea 
which her husband, Mr, Wilton Jones, has developed in his work. 
It will probably be generally admitted that the author has shown his 
greatest strength in the character of Aubrey de Vaux. This is a 
young fellow whom the world would take for sane, but the germs of 
insanity are only lying dormant. To please her father, Lola Marsden 
accepts Aubrey when he proposes. Immediately on his mother, the 
Marquise, becoming cognisant of the engagement, she hurries to 
England and imparts the one dread secret of her life to the doctor. 
Her husband is a homicidal maniac; is now, though supposed to be 
dead, kept in strict confinement, and as insanity has been in his 
family for generations, she fears it may break out in herson. Sothe 
doctor withdraws his consent, and after a time Lola makes a happy 
marriage with Bruce Laidlaw. Aubrey, after travelling for some 
time, re-appears, and his passion for Lola is consuming him, and 
bringing on his dread disease. Ella Granville, a woman who wished 
to marry Laidlaw, lays traps for Lola, into which she falls, and her 
husband is led to believe that she hasaloverin Aubrey. He con- 
firms the suspicions by persistently following her and forcing his 
presence on her, till at length Laidlaw drives his wife from him. 
And here comes the specially weak part of the play. Lola, an inno- 
cent woman, loving her husband, goes straight to Aubrey’s hotel. By 
this time he is a raging lunatic. He first tries to strangle her, 
imagining her to be Laidlaw, and then hurls himself from the 
window believing that he is taking her with him to another world. 
There is very much that is powerful in Mr. Wilton’s Jones’s play. 
Careful revision and the strengthening of the character of Lola (most 
admirably played by Miss West), and of Laidlaw (with which part 
Mr. Herbert did all that was possible), would make of ** The Scape- 
goat” a play that would be thoroughly acceptable in an evening bill. 
There is another point that could be improved. The Marquise is 
such an interesting character (it was most impressively acted by Mrs. 
Theodore Wright) that we regret her dropping out of the action of 
the play during two entire acts. A turncoat journalist, Mr. Smith, 
isan amusing character,and Mabyn Laidlaw was winsome in the hands 
of .Miss Annie Hughes. The Rosa Dartle-like character of Ella 
Granville did not suit Miss Gertrnde Warden, and in more ablehands 
the character of Miss Fox-Willoughby, a lady society-journalist, 
might have stood out well. Miss Carlotta Leclercq, as the Tory 
Lady Ermyntrude Laidlaw, horrified at anything approaching to 
Radicalism, was full of humour. I shall hope to see “ The Scape- 
goat”? again, and when that occurs I trust Mr. Lewis Waller will 
once more be the Aubrey De Vaux, for a more sterling perform- 
ance I do not wish to see. The young actor must have thought 
out every intonation, look, and action, and his last scene was most 
powerful in its maniacal frenzy, 


“A MIGHTY ERROR,” 


A medisval romance, in two acts, by LEONARD OUTRAM. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Tuesday evening, July 14th, 1891, 
jan (Queen of Spain) Miss FRANcES Ivor, Miguel (Husband of 
z (The Queen's } Miss MARY ANSELL. the Queen) § 


} Mr, FRANK WORTHING. 


favourite) Amadis (A Lover) «., Mr. LEONARD OUTRAM, 


Xante(A Politician)., Mr, HERBERTE-BASING. 


Some years ago Mr. Outram wrote a five-act tragedy on the late 
Robert Browning’s poem “In a Balcony,” but finding it, I suppose, 
impracticable for production, he turned the subject to aecount in the 
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present “romance.” Mr. Outram is undoubtedly a poet ; his lines are 
vigorous and smooth, there are delicacy and lightness in his love 
scenes, and his situations are dramatic. It was a true pleasure to 
sit out a play in which there was so much evidence of noble thought, 
so robust and soul stirring compared with the inanities one sees so 
much of now-a-days. I mustadmit the pleasure was greatly enhanced, 
indeed I should say assured, by the grand delivery and dramatic 
instinct of Miss Francis Ivor, who made every line tell, and 
who seemed so thoroughly to understand. the strange mixture of 
tenderness and savagery, humility and pride that formed the charac- 
ter she represented. Although the main idea has been taken from 
Browning’s poem, important changes have been made by the author 
in its development. Joan has been embittered against the world by 
the faithlessness of her husband and her almost sister, Oriana, who 
intrigued together, Miguel, indeed, who was only prince consort, 
endeavouring to drive his wife and sovereign from her throne. Joan 
has adopted Inez, the daughter of Miguel and Oriana, and in taking 
the child from her dead mother’s home, has contracted the plagué 
which scarred her features and destroyed the little beauty she 
possessed. Inez, now grown to budding womanhood, is the only 
creature the Queen loves. From her solitary broodings, she has be- 
come at times almost demented, and is possessed with the idea that 
she cannot inspire affection. Her neglect of her kingdom has brought 
its nataral consequences—the towns are in revolt. Miguel, still plot- 
ting, is at her gates, and she has no one to turn to for asisstance, when 
Amadis, for love of Inez, becomes the Queen’s champion, restores 
order, and takes Miguel prisoner. To comfort Joan in her loneliness 
of spirit, Inez has persuaded her that Amadis has done all this for 
love of herasa woman. The Queen deceives herself, confirmed. in 
her self error by the artful suggestions of Xante, who, beinga follower 
of Amadis, wishes to rise with him. That she may raise Amadis to the 
throne with her by marriage, Joan orders the execution of Miguel, 
and then offers herself to Amadis. He is bewildered at first, but then 
respectfully and firmly tells Joan that he loves only Inez. The slight 
put upon her rouses all the cruelty of the Queen’s nature. She deter- 
mines on the deadliest revenge. She will die herself, but the lovers 
shall die with her. She hands them poisoned wine to drink the 
betrothal cup, but her vengeance falters, she has loved them both, 
and so she stays their hands and drinks alone, in her dying moments 
proclaiming Amadis her successor to the throne. I[ have already 
spoken of Miss Frances [vor’s acting. Nearly approaching to it in the 
excellence of the girlish character of Inez, was Miss Mary Arsell’s ; it 
was only weak in the more emotional scenes, but Miss Ansell is very 
young, and the strength will come. I have always maintained that 
an author can never do himself or his character justice, if he performs 
in his own work oniits first production, and I fear my opinion was con- 
firmed in Mr. Outram’s case, though there was much to admire in his 
impersonation of Amadis. Everybody was pleased with the manliness 
and vigour shown by Mr. Frank Worthing, as well as the conscientious 
delivery of his lines ; and Mr. Herberte-Basing has not done anything 
so good of late as the servile courtier, Xante. The verdict on the play, 
and on those representing it, was most favourable. 
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“A SUMMER’S DREAM.” 


Original sketch, in one act, by Ros&# MELLER. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Tuesday evening, July 14th, 1891. 
Mr. HENRY DANA. Joan. 


Garth: .0. oe ov ve sce ce ce ee MY¥s. BENNETT. 
Farmer Fielding .. Mr. RAWSON BUCKLEY. Dahlia .. .. «. +» Miss ISABEL MAUDE. 


Miss Meller's sketch is unpretentious, Lut it has much poetry of 
feeling and the dialogue is natural and human. Dahlia has run 
away from home to follow the fortunes of a man who deserts her. 
Joan, her sister, has always pleaded the absent one’s cause with their 
father, Farmer Fielding. Garth, who has been jilted by Dahlia, 
transfers his affections, apparently, to Joan, and makes her very 
happy, for she has always loved him. A week before their intended 
marriage, Dahlia returns, Garth’s old love for her revives, he forgives 
everything, and behaving shamefully to poor Joan, takes the selfish, 
vain and heartless Dahlia for his sweetheart again. Mrs. Bennett 
acted tenderly, and Miss Isabel Maude’s portrayal was clever. Mr. 
Henry Dana made love so naturally that it was not surprising the 


two women were fond of him. The authoress was called for on the 
fall of the curtain. 


“THE SEQUEL.” 
Play, in one act, by Louis N., PARKER. 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Wednesday evening, July 15th, 1891. 
Lord Henry Somerville Mr. P. CUNINGHAM. ore 
Mr. Foljambe.. .. .. r. C. FAWCETT. , . Pes 
Peters .. .. .. ». Mr. H. NELSON. 


- Miss ALMA MURRAY, 
- Miss ALICE BRUCE. 


This is a sad but beautifully touching story of illicit love and its 
“sequel.” Clarissa, believing that her husband, Captain Wayford, as 
bad a man as can well be imagined, is dead, becomes engaged to Lord 
Somerville. The husband arrives to dispel their dream of happiness ; 


but Clarissa is persuaded to face the world’s obliquy and give her- 
self to the man sheloves. For one short year all is happiness for 
her, her lover is ever with her, and that is all she cares for. They 
have hidden themselves away in a little Greek island, to live as she 
imagines only for each other. Foljambe, an old friend of Lord 
Somerville, discovers his retreat and comes to urge him to resume his 
position in the world, and the great political career that was opening so 
fairly for him. Lord Somerville will not leave the woman whose 
whole existence is centred in him; he is only a man, however, and 
though he feels bound by honour to her and still loves her, he bitterly 
regrets his ignoble idleness and longs for the strife and battling 
with his compeers, and tells his friend this. Clarissa overhears him ; 
she will let him return to his great world, but without her. The 
“bond, as it is not the bond of man and wife, should have in it abso- 
lute trust, to make up that defect.” The absolute trust is over, the 
bond may in the future be broken, and so she takes morphia, and 
dying in her lover’s arms, frees him to the world again. It is 
exquisitely written and was delicately played by the two principals. 
Mr. Parker's work was fully appreciated, and Mr. Fawcett aided in 


‘success as the shrewd, worldly-minded Mr. Foljambe. “The Sequel” 
will live. 
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“ MOLIERE.” 


Original play, in one act, by WALTER FRITH. 
First produced at the St. James's Theatre, Friday evening, July 17th, 1891. 
Louis XIV.: “ Quel est le plus grand des écrivains de mon régne.” 
Boileau : “ Sire, c'est Moliére.” 


Moliére.. .. .. .. Mr.G@, ALEXANDER. IstChairman .. .. Mr. HOWARD RUSSELL. 
Dr. Dacquin. .. .. Mr. HERBERT WaRING, $nd Chairman .. .. Mr. GORGE GAMBLE. 
Baron (a young actor) Mr. ALFRED HOLLEs. Armande Molitre .. Miss MARION TERRY. 


The Marquis Mr. BEN WEBSTER, Catherine (Her ? rs 
L'Epine (Mores \ Shi: ¥ eaeesioan Maid) ee Miss LAURA GRAVES, 
ale m ° 


Scene .. ., Moliére’s Home in the Rue de Richelieu, Paris (H. P. HALL). 
Time .. .. February 17th, 1673. 

This work of Mr. Frith’s is essentially a one-part play, that enables 
Mr. Alexander to exhibit the anguish of mind and death agony of the 
unfortunate actor and author whose wife, Armande, he believes to be 
false to him. Moliére has just returned from performing in “Le 
Malade Imaginaire,” and finds that Armande is entertaining a gay 
Marquis at supper. Moliére is dying, but he musters up strength to 
request his wife and her lover to listen, as he says, to a new comedy 
that he has written. Its subject is Georges Dandin, no longer the 
befooled husband, but a man roused to the sense of his dishonour. 
He taunts the Marquis, in his imaginary character of the lover, with 
his bitterness and his baseness, and at the same time brings home to 
Armande the shame that she has brought upon herself, and at length 
orders the nobleman from his house. The fit of passion has ex- 
hausted Moliére ; he sinks into a chair, and Armande beseeches his 
forgiveness, recalling their early days of love. The dramatist wishes 
her to play to him the music that Lulli composed for them as Iris 
and Corydon. It soothes him to slumber for the moment, when his 
friend, Dr. Dacquin, who is in attendance, calls to Armande to come 
to her husband. As she kneels to him, Moliére suddenly rises, mut- 
tering the words, “ The King! His Majesty must not be kept waiting,” 
and falls back in his chair dead. ‘Though the subject is impressive, 
only Mr. Alexander's fine acting saved the piece from becoming 
wearisome, for there is but the one fine moment of Molicre’s asser- 
tion of his manhood that really holds one completely interested. 
Miss Marion Terry has really nothing to do but to look bewitching 
and almost scornful. Mr. Ben Webster sketches the character of 
the dissipated Marquis skilfully ; and Mr. Waring gave the idea of 
an attached friend as Dr. Dacquin. The author was called for on the 
fall of the curtain. The piece was very handsomely mounted ; the 
scene was beautifully painted by H. B. Hall, the artist attached 
to the theatre ; and the dresses by Messrs. H. and L. Nathan were 
rich and thoroughly appropriate. Although “The Idler” has had a 
considerable run, on this, the last night’s performance of the season, 
it went as freshly and as well as ever. I may mention that Mr. 
Wilton Lackaye, an American actor, played the part of Simeon 
Strong; he has scarcely the refinement of his predecessor. Mr. 
Alexander, in a few parting words of gratitude for the patronage 
afforded him through his first season, announced that he would 
re-open his theatre at the end of September with “The Idler” and 


“ Moliére.” 


CECIL HoWARD. 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


THE CHANDOS A.D.C. AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 


“Young Mrs. Winthrop,” is well beloved of those curious sections of the 
populace languishing in exile at amateur shows. They like its homely pathos 
and its homely fun. Now too more particularly are they snared by the 
incident of the separation, for here is the Jackson case in a sentimental 
light. Well, they show their good taste. Mr. Bronson Howard has 
written a true and sweet and touching little play; and it reflects bitterly 
upon the national taste that such work should be rejected. Amateurs are 
generally at sea with it, unfortunately, otherwise everyone would be the gainer 
from their intelligent choice. The play does not move of itself ; a vast deal of 
propelling is indispensable. And it is in this sort of work that actors periodi- 
cally out of practice must of necessity fall short of the mark. Mr. Marshall was 
excellent for instance so long as he had to show Douglas’s impatience, petulance, 
courtliness, and filial affection ; but when it came to baring the bottom of his 
soul and picturing a breaking heart, he was overweighted altogether. So with 
Miss Closeburne as his wife, quiet moments were natural and charming, 
stormy ones unreal and unimpressive. Miss Stewart as the blind girl was 
quite remarkable. The part was well within her compass and she played with a 
sensibility and a tenderness rarely found upon the stage. Almost as good, too, 
in its own way was the Herbert of Mr. Walther, a bright, boyish, impulsive piece 
of acting, and always in the spirit of the scene. Mr. Cross got plenty of humour 
out of Buxton Scott, as he ought ; but forgot to look for the pathos. Miss 
Chester gave an air of gentleness to old Mrs. Winthrop, but did not quite 
realise the sweet old lady, and Miss Thrupp and Mr. Capper spoke the 
witty lines allotted to Mrs. Dick Chetwyn and her spouse with a real and keen 
enjoyment of them. 


THE IRVING A.D.€. AT ANERLEY. 

If all clubs were like the Crystal Palace and played each piece at least four 
times—consecutive evenings too—or if all had the energy and persistence of the 
Irving and carried their work east, west, south, north, till they had run up a 
score productions of one play, how much less agonising it would be to do one’s 
duty in that state of life to which it has pleased our Editors to call us. The 
Irving “ Engaged ” was perhaps the best novelty the C.P. Atheneum could 
arrange, for it will leave a sting of high achievement, and that will spur the 
Athenians on to emulation in the future. The natural law of the day was ver 
much in evidence. The woman was undoubtedly the better man. Indeed, 
without Mrs. William Bell and Mrs. Herbert Waring, as Belinda and Minnie, 
the play would probably have been robbed of half its humour. These clever 
actresses, vivacious and alive to fun as any to be found, set the pace for their 
companions as well as for themselves, maintained it, and kept the play spinning. 
Better leaders could not be, and they won at least half the commendation that 
met the ear at every turn among the crowded audience. Mr. Sherbrooke 
played with spirit and ludicrous earnestness as Cheviot Hill, and Mr. Buckley 
made a good deal, though not the most, of posing Belvawney. Mr. Grout’s 
Simperson takes its place alongside his Dogberry and his Dr. Dozey, as a piece 
of finished work, of a bulk and force of humour almost inestimable. Mr. Cyril 
Beaumont was within measurable distance of perfection as Angus the maudlin ; 
and Mr. William Bell as McGillicuddy, flashed a splendid make-up before 
expectant eyes and then was lost to sight. Miss Da Silva showed a keen 
appreciation of character as the mercenary Maggie, and but one weak spot in 
the whole cast was in any way noticeable. Asa production it did honour to 
the Irving Club and to the judgment of their hosts and friendly rivals. 
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“THE RECKONING” AT CHELSEA TOWN HALL. 

This was a three-act drama by Ernest Genet, the first performance of which 
he entrusted to the Dramatic Society of the Chelsea Conservative Club. Well, 
the author knew his people, but it was a risky proceeding, for his work wanted 
playing. It told of the misfortunes that overtake one Allen Rayment, who. 
weds ‘a lady of noble birth, and discovers after marriage that she has only 
accepted him to hide her shame. The poor wretch goes to the bad altogether 
and undergoes a term of penal servitude, and, when he is released on ticket-of- 
leave, is used as a tool by a late fellow convict, Bernard Currie, to prey upon 
the Rev. Victor Stapleton, his false wife’s son. She obtains Rayment’s forgive- 
ness, and he rire restitution of his accomplice ; they quarrel, and Rayment 
is killed, and Currie is handed over to the tender mercies of the law to answer 
for the murder. Charles W. Glassington was a very villain as Currie, and the 
author was a strong melodramatic hero as Rayment. The young clergyman 
was neatly played by Mr. Harry Peach, but Miss Louie Franklin scored the 
most as Daisy Brudmore the cleric’s sweetheart. Miss Kathleen O’Connor had 
not the self-possession for such a part as Mrs. Stapleton, the peccant spouse of 
the convict. It is scarcely wise of amateurs to attempt melodrama. They 
shine more in lighter parts, witness Mr. Will Roxby’s and Miss Louie 
Franklyn’s success as Cymon Slowcoach and Pheebe Flutter in ‘‘ Keep Your Eye 
On Her,” which preceded. In this Mr. Harry Edwards was good as Phil 
Foster. 


THE BECKENHAM A.D.C. IN “NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES.” 

Will the London County Council stop at tramways, in taking over things 
that have served their time and made their owners’ fortunes? If not, will they 
please make a note of this comedy. It deserves rest. Not in the cause of the 
public is this urged, for they crammed the Public Hall three nights to see it 
recently, and relished it hugely, but for the sake of the critics who know that 
one-eyed peacock so sickeningly well. “New Men” would be intolerable without 
Lilian, so it was a grand thing that she was good. Miss Bretherton (the Fates 
preserve her from adopting Mrs. Humphry Ward’s actress of that name as her 
ideal) was tremulous and charming. Bertie could not have loved another 
while she was by, but this dangerous gentleness with him was her only mistake. 
In all else she was delightful, fresh, impulsive, and captivating. Mr. Carey 
was a boyish and sunny Bertie ; Mr. Sturges a solid and reliable but rather 
formal Brown; Mr. Dutton, broad and comical as Bunter; Mr. Beck, dry, 
vigorous, and menacing as Blasenbalg; Miss Jones and Miss Stevens, as the 
matres-familiarum, hardly experienced enough to maintain the needful con- 
trast ; and Miss Mary Stewart, a pretty and earnest Fanny, not quite sure what 
Ruskinism means. On the whole, though, a very promising production for such 
a young club. 


“THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE” AT WIMBLEDON. 

We live in an age of miracles. Here is the latest. No herbal cigarette the 
cure for cancer, or journey round the world for five-and-six, but a Savoy opera 
with full chorus on a stage no bigger than a Hyde Park platform, and managed 
without a hitch and with no appreciable loss of effect, scenic or histrionic, either. 
Prodigious ! No wonder the applause was deafening, and the medicine-man or 
miracle worker, genial Mr. Trollope, of course—there is but one—was brought 
on to bow comprehensively for all. His scenes and his lighting and his crowds 
were the wonder. Mr, Gilbert himself would have opened an eye. But the 
actors were less of a triumph. Some sang well, and some played—timidly ; 
but none was at all like a blot, and so none was disposed to be critical. Miss 
Nora Forde was hugely popular as Mabel. They would not have deserted to 
Miss Hood herself ha me laid claim to her old part. And Miss Fydell Rogers 
acted with intention as the Piratess. Mr. Grundtvig was a perky Major- 
General, and sang his patter song with amusing expression. Mr. Percy Bull 
used a fine voice with full effect as the Pirate King. Mr. Elles made an attrac- 
tive hero 'prentice. Miss Martyn, Miss Yonge, and Miss Forde were a pretty 
trio of daughters; and Mr, Rogers, a jovial sergeant of police, won promotion 
straight away.. > 
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“TIME WILL TELL” AT WANDSWORTH. 

The dramatist here has worked his plot so neatly that his words have only to be 
— with simplicity and noslight effect. isattained. But Mr. E. W Richardson, 
devoted librarian, has a quota of power as well assincerity,and the sympathies 
of the audience soon were actively e d. Mr. Dicketts gave a clever sketch 
of the dissolute duke ; Mr. Chisman Played with energy as Fayniant.; Mr. 
Ravenscroft was amusing as Smart ; and a very touching picture of Lettice 
Grey’s distress was contributed by Miss Amy Chisman. This actress was 
also the lively Lettice Green of the after acts, and here her spirit and decision 
were of great value. Mr. Ravenscroft was the unpolished manufacturer, and 
he kept the ball rolling in capital style and provided the pleasantest relief 
from the gloom of Ravenshaw’s depression. Mr. Chisman was alert and bright 
and not without humour as the modern nobleman ; Miss Z. Herbert played with 
tact and taste and true feeling ; and Mr. Dicketts, though not the sly, insidi- 
ous, crafty foreigner we all somehow expected him to be, made Czernocski a 

striking personality and one of decided dramatic significance. 


“ PENTROBIN ”’ AT WINCHESTER AND ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

Mr. A. M. Heathcote, the witty author of “ The Duchess of Bayswater and 
€o.,” has been moved to write a comedy abreast of the day ; and two trials, one 
in the country and one in town, have proved it almost if not quite fit for full 
honours at a London theatre. Here there is no space in which to describe the 
doings of the many characters, mostly well and naturally drawn. It must 
suffice that the play deals with democracy in high places, and that love, as ever, 
is the prevailing factor in the story of the Marquis of Pentrobin’s struggles 
towards freedom. _The author has still much to learn in the direction of con- 
struction, but his language is so good and pointed, and his people are so inter- 
esting, that he is fairly entitled to the consideration habitually dealt out in 
regard to this weakness, to some of our best known dramatists. A company of 
amateurs presented the work on both occasions, and did fair justice to their 
opportunities. A striking study of « jealous woman, a character to tax a 
Bernhardt, was energetically played by Mrs. Macnaghten, whose skill is not very 
far behind her energy and daring. Lady Freeling,too,exhibited undoubted talent, 
and Miss Heathcote was really excellent. A capital sketch of an old butler was 
eontributed by Mr. Paley. Captain Costigan, without the Captain’s humorous 
audacity, Irish accent, and taint of the footlights, a Costigan indeed of our 
staider day, was well played by Mr. Macnaghten, and Colonel Heathcote was 
most effective as a classy peer. More, however, will be made of all the parts 


when an enterprising manager is found to back the piece, and stage it as it 
deserves. 


“PRUDES AND PROS” AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

The various acts of this farcical comedy are flat and thin and regular as laths, 
and what value in art has a bundle of laths. There is humour to be got from 
the conjunction of “ Prudes and Pros.,” but when men like Mr. Grundy and 
Mr. Jones—who, at any rate in the opinion of the wide-awake editor of The 
New Review, have “ The Science of the Drama” at their finger’s ends—have not 
exactly succeeded in extracting it, what hope is there for a not especially gifted 
young authoress like Miss Adelene Votieri ? It has been stated that she is still 
in her teens! Was this intended to whet the critic’s scalpel, or to strike him 
palsied, nerveless,, dumb? No doubt the latter, but the result inevitably was 
otherwise. For what knowledge of life and what mastery of a most difficult 
and evasive art is it likely that a young lady of seventeen or even nineteen 
ean possess. John Stuart Mill knew most things when he was twelve, and 
Marie Bashkirtseff a great deal more than was good for her at the same mature 
age, but thése, Providence be thanked, are not human fruits that grow on every 
tree. One a.century is'as many as we want, and it looks as though a watchful 
guardian will’ see that we don’t get more. The authoress, Miss Thomson, ' 
Mr. Godfrey, Mrs. Percival, Mr. Wilson, and others worked very loyally and 
very hard to force the audience to laudatory recognition of the humours of the 
play, but though laughs were not infrequent the applause was of a friendly | 
e r, and in all kindness Miss Votieri may be recommended to pursue her 
studies for some time without venturing on further creative work. 
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“THE JAOCOBITE ” AT HOLLINGBOURNE. 

‘The one thing ‘that reconciles us to these curious products of the drama’s 
most artificial period is man’s and woman’s interest in dress. Such pitiful 
stage plays as this, for instance, would be quite impossible if clothed in frock- 
coats, silk hats, and tailor-made gowns. And, acting on this principle; the 
Kentish village amateurs costumed the piece to perfection, each looking his 
part supremely well, and leaving the-acting to look after itself. Well, that’s a 
little hard, perhaps. Not quite to look after itself, but to struggle along with 
only an occasional helping hand. ‘‘Lhe scheme worked admirably. To the 
simple-minded men of Kent, the fact that the players looked their characters 
was equivalent to their being them also ; and crammed houses cheered them to 
the echo. Mrs. Keays-Young wore a beautiful gown as Lady Somerford, and 
Miss Macnaghten might have ste = from a Sir Joshua as‘ Patty Pottle. Mr. 
Dering Harrison and Captain Gok smid acted well and spiritedly ; the hero was 
cleverly suggested by Lieut.-Colonel Keays- Young ; and Dr. Whitestone proved 
most amusing as the widow Pottle. “Ici on Parle Frangais” followed, not in 
dumb show, the honours falling to Sir Frederick Goldsmid for his comical 
rendering of Victor Dubois and to Miss Jessie Goldsmid for an uncompromising 
piece of realism in her fearlessly faithful portrait of the grimy Anna Maria. The 
Spriggins family were funnily played by Miss Goldsmid and Mr. Roger Morris ; 
Colonel Maloney was a fiery Rattan ; and the colourless ‘‘ female lodger” and 
the fair Angelina were prettily acted by Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. De Uphaugh. 


“TVANHOE A LA CARTE” AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. Russell Lowell somewhere says that it is quite an ordinary fact that a 
blaze may be made with a little saltpetre that will be stared at by thousands 
who would have found the sunrise tedious. Could he perchance have had the 
great original A.D.C. in view? A dozen, a score, of clubs do worthier work, 
and do it better, but they don’t attract the same multitude, attention, 
admiration. That's a pity, for nothing is so wholesome, when a patient hangs 
out danger signals of a plethora, as a term of fasting. The A.D.C., denied 
their special correspondents, their crowds of hungering admirers, and their in- 
digestible feast of flattery, would speedily turn from flashy burlesque and try 
something difficult of achievement, artistic in aim, and academically worthy of 
their history and their renown. “Ivanhoe,” the irrepressible Byron’s most 
perfect parody, formed the groundwork for Mr. Dalton Stone’s up to date 
perversion. Mr. J. K. Stephen, too, the new Calverley, and Mr. R. C 
Lehmann, author of Prize Novels in Punch, were called on for some songs, and 
the: book was about as smart and topical as it well could be. The 
piece suffered no loss in the acting, of course. Mr. Bromley Davenport was 
a highly original “ old clo’” Isaac of York, Mr. Skarratt danced into favour as 
Brian, a warbling Wilfrid and a mashing Bracy were found in Mr. Forster and 
the Hon. I. C. Guest, and Mr. Norman and Mr. Balfour—not the Chief 
Secretary, irreverently nick-named Clara—assumed the airs and graces ot 
Rowena and Rebecca with wonderful dexterity ; but burlesque for a ’Varsity 
team, which should set the fashion for all, is,a grievous sign of the times. 


“THE ANOMALIES” AT WEST NORWOOD. 


“Hush, hush, hush, here comes the Bogie Man !” how the immortal words of 
our national poet haunted my ears‘on that last journey to Norwood. Really 
‘Jim the Peman ” is no longer a novelty, and clubs have no right to palm him off 
as such. He is old—old as the hills, and oh! would he were quite as far away. 
There would be excuse for many a toil-worn critic, if he ventured a prayer on 
the inimitable Marie Bashkirtseff’s naive lines, “Grant that I may never have 
the small-pox, and,that I may be rich and clever and write brilliantly, and oh ! 
grant that I may never see that odious ‘Jim the Penman’ again.” It is not that 
the amateurs treat the poor man badly. They don’t. ‘They play him, as Bret 
Harte’s gamblers play their soft-headed victims, “for all he is worth.” But he 
has become by process of repetiton so weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable, that 
one need not be a misanthrope like Hamlet to cry out upon the world that holds 
him. The Anomalies, however,-had been fascinated like dozens of others, by 
this-cobra di capella of forger-heroes, and they .kept him on view for three 
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nights, the show-room being packed every evening... He was in excellent condi- 
tion and-delighted.everyone, to whom .he was a comparative novelty. Mr. 
Wyld played the criminal with a dangerously natural air, and gave vent to some 
first-rate remorse when an opening for penitence occurred. . Curling Bates, 
most adaptive of character-actors, enjoyed himself vastly as the squirmy baron, 
acting with resource and variety. Mr. Owen was the gentleman-detective, and 
more of the former than the latter. Mr. Richie. Ling, Mr. Nettlefold, and Mr. 
Rhode were a very presentable trio of more or less romantic young men ; and Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Claude Meller eked out their few minutes fretting on the 
stage with some undeniably effective touches of “ character ”—sometimes appro- 
priate and sometimes not. The auxiliary ladies’ parts in this play cannot very 
well be under-played, and Miss Foley, Miss Schreiber, and Miss Mead, were 
pretty and | per pom and well-dressed, and artistically ornamental. Mrs. Ernest 

nton had of course the one big chance as the heroine, and though in some 
ways unsuited to heavy parts, made an impression by her persistent sincerity 
oak a charming gift of tenderness. 


“THE ROMANY” AT 8ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


Another grand old fossil, “‘Dan'l Druce.” But there was no thought of adding 
it to the Critic’s Litany, for by some means the Romany had given a new 
turn to it, and spasmodic interest resulted. Shrewd gentlemen these, and if I 
could remember that pregnant line of the unpronounceable Cardinal's, descriptive 
of his chief opponent's infernal sagacity, I should quote it. However, there’s 
another nearly as good. “ What did Plutarch say of the Greek, Lysander ? that 
where the lion’s skin fell short, he eked it out with the fox’s.” It applies very 
well to the Romany. They are old Amateur Dramatic hands. They know, 
none better, that to adopt the lion’s tactics and make a bold fight in the open, 
strength and dash the only qualities of use, would be to court defeat, over such 
a play as “ Dan’l Druce.” Why, didit not tax all the energy and calculated fire 
of giants like Vezin and Forbes Robertson, John Clayton,and Miss Marion Terry, 
to carry it to success in this fashion ! The lion’s skin then being short, they act 
as did Lysander. Flinging aside the romantic they clothe the play in realistic 
methods, and like conjurors turn what should kave been a tame rabbit into an 
excellent counterfeit resemblance of the monarch of the woods. Mr. Trollope 
was least bitten with this novelty-fever, and by the side of the modernly-restrained 
lover, heroine, maudlin father, and rollicking comedy merchant, his Dan’l at times 
seemed over-strung ; but it was powerful acting and moved the house. Miss 
Floyd’s Dorothy was pretty and sweet as could be, wanting only in passion, 
which, presumably, even puritan maids could feel upon occasion; and Mr. 
Homfray rarely declined from picturesque and lover-like behaviour upon the 
lower range of melodrama. Mr. Spencer's weepy old gentleman had dignity 
and real pathos about him, and he looked the elderly cavalier to perfection. 
Mr. Bright was not built for the Sergeant, but if his inches are few, his humour 
is immeasurable, and the performance was too clever to be cavilled at. Well- 


— and well-dressed, the old play took an air of youth and pleased the huge 
audience hugely. 


“THE RIVALS” AT THE LADBROKE HALL. 


Things move so fast now-a-days, that possibly an instructive little skirmish 
between critics and actors, only a few short months since, has faded from sight. 
On playing old comedy in too modern a spirit, was the text from which managers 
thundered over the footlights, and antipathetic pressmen roared in leaded type. 
Questions, posers some of them, were put to the last-named gentlemen and not 
a few were found hard to answer. How was the mantle of antiquity to be cast 
over the antics of Tony Lumpkin, was one! by what alchemy was the actor 
to stay the trickling of the anachronistic tear, was another ! and these were but 
fair samplesofall. The best answer wasa verycomprehensive one. Goldsmith's 
comedy must be played in the style of Goldsmith's players. Tradition records 
what that style was. It is an actor’s business to become an adept in the art of 
self-moulding. As the politician changes his views at the call of the party-whip, 
so the actor changes his style to meet the author's demands. Now breezy and 
buoyant, anon ponderous and gauche, now natural, anon artificial, his duty is to 
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hold the mirror up to nature az his author represents it. This fact unfortunatel 

is grasped only by the minority, among whom few amateurs may be counted. 
And of these scarce one made his appearance at the Ladbroke Hall on the 
occasion in'question. Mrs. Newton Phillips has come to attach importance to 
tradition, and her Mrs. Malaprop was sound as a bell and fullas cheerful. Her 
humour was broad, her style was broad, she was not without comedy distinction, 
and Sherry’s fine old crusted port lost but little of its bouquet, its colour, 
or its warmth from her handling of it. Miss Scanlaa was pretty and graceful, 
and restful to the eye as a modern-modish Lydia, and Mr. H. R. Robinson had 
moments of cleverness as Sir Anthony. As a rule, though. the attempt was a 
poor one, and respectable at times as were Mr. Legai, Mr. Millward, Mr. 
Layman and Mr. Grace, to say nothing of stately Miss Rivers, and woe ae then 


sg there was little justification apparent for this interference with a classic’s 
rights. 


“FOR ALL SAINTS, BATTERSEA PARK” AT THE QUEEN’S GATE HALL. 

In an old Cornhill, I think (rare hunting ground for good little plots !), I read 
years ago a story of two fellows naturally anxious to marry the same girl. Papa 
was averse to both, of course. Otherwise of what use would he be, in nature or 
in art : opposition being indispensable if there’s to be enjoyment or romance. 
The four were weather-bound in a hamlet high upamong the Alps. One of the 
lovers, to both of whom the girl was exasperatingly just in her encouragements, 
resolved to win over papa and so force the daughter's hand, in every sense. 
And with the devilish cunning of a Machiavelli he planned an accident for the 
poor old boy, and then arrived in time to save him. Papa took to his hero and 
petted him as a prospective son. The rival’s chance was now not worth a cent, 
but this rival was a student of human nature, too, and he reflected that. although 
gratitude forms a tie, a sense of obligation bestowed and not received creates a 
stronger, so what does he do but arrange an accident from the perils of which 
papa shall rescue him. ‘That settles the question. A hen with one chick is 
nothing to the puffed-up rescuer, and the daughter is handed over to the 
shrewder man. This story is that of Mr. Lynch’s comedietta, ‘‘ The Golightlys 
in Switzerland,” but it does not lend itself to stage treatment. In addition, the 
stage management was of the most elementary order ; people wandered in and out 
as aimlessly asa crowd at the Palace on bank-holiday, and the dialogue was none 
of the brightest. Mr. Hay Whitty got some fun out of papa, a cockney tourist, 
but it was old wine without much sparkle in it. The non-novelties were 
more attractive. Julian Sturgis is worth listening to, if he is never quite 
dramatic, and Miss Gould, Mr. Sieveking, and Miss Pattinson, played his studio 
sketch “ Apples ” with drawing-room airs that were highly effective. To finish, 
there was ‘“‘ My Lord in Livery,” with an interpolated gavotte, a sop to Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s omnipresent “ Dancing Girl.”” Miss Gould’s “ stepping’ was 
delightful, and the acting of Miss Sieveking, Mr. Clark, Mr. Pattinson, and Mr. 
Warry, full of simple humour and spirit. 
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Art Notes. 


GOUPIL GALLERY, &c. 

At the Goupil Gallery is now on view G. Léon Little’s wonderfully vivid 
landscape, “ Ploughing : early Morning,” and Détaille’s work“ ViveL’Empereur.” 
At the Gainsborough Gallery Holman Hunt’s “ May Day, Magdalen Tower.” 
At Raymond Groom’s Gallery, Pall Mall, are some spirited pictures of the 
Crimean Campaign, by Robert Gibb. At the Fine Art Society are some charm- 
ing bits of English rural life and scenery, by Mrs. Allingham, and some Alpine 
pictures, by M. G. Loppé. At Stacey’s Gallery Felix Moscheles’ series of 
water-colour drawings of places in London, Venice, etc., connected with Robert 
Browning’s name and work are on view, as well as the poet's portrait, and also, 
in a separate room, a wonderful piece of flesh colouring, by Rudolph Blind. 

THE HANOVER GALLERY. 

Messrs. Hollander & Cremetti never admit any but the choicest works to 
their exhibition, and therefore we find there nothing but some of the best ex- 
amples of Corot (one painted jointly with Daubigny), and of Rosa Bonheur, 
Beulliure, Troyon, Descamps and Meissonier, Diaz, Casin, Isabey, Millet and 
Montalba. 

FRENCH GALLERY. 

In the French Gallery is to be found in the 38th Annual Exhibition not one 
picture in the eighty-nine but which is, in its way,a gem. They are contributed 
of some by the best artists of the Continental schools, among whom we have L. C. 
Miiller, Corot, Diaz, L. Knaus, Israels, Wopfner, Falkenberg, T'hérése Schwartz, 
Ten Kate, Weiser, G. Chierici, Munier, Favetto, and some delightful pictures of 
the Norfolk Broads, by Kurl Heffner. 


THE XIXTH CENTURY ART SOCIETY. 

Messrs. Freeman & Marriott are steadily improving the quality of the 
pictures they exhibit. Both landscapes and sea-pieces are most in prominence, 
and there are many pictures by young artists that will prove valuable in the 
future to the fortunate possessors. It is impossible to afford the space required 
for a due comment on the 475 eubjects that. form the exhibition, but we may 
draw attention to works by Hamilton Marr (24), Norman P. Davies (25 and 83), 
some good drawings of horses belonging to the 12th Lancers, by Kate Sowerby 
(27 and 31), the dogs (though a little fat) in J. Fitz Marsball’s “ Keeper's 
Fireside ” (52), Charles C. Read's “ Luccombe ” (69), Alfred Williams’s ‘ Near 
Trefriwo ” (75), Hamilton Marr’s “ Breakers” (98), F. J. Aldridge’s “ Strong 
Breeze” (107), Sophie Marr’s “Grapes” (127), J. Thomson Dunning’s low- 
toned “ Done for the Day” (161), Arthur Dodd’s “ Silent Sympathy” (183), 
Marmaduke Langdale’s seascape (200), Hely Smith's “ Confidences ’(226), John 
Nash Peake’s two pictures (232), and especially Alfred W. Williams's land- 
scape, ‘' Ewhurst” (241), and A. Daniel's “ Shrimpers” (243) ; ‘‘ The Top of 
the Hill” (270), by Fred Milner, shows some good work. The water-colours 
are particularly good this time and will amply repay a visit. 

MESSRS. DOWDESWELL'S GALLERY. 

The Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery is rich in a collection of works by old 
English masters, works that have in many cases become almost priceless now, 
and which have been painted by Cotman, Crome, Constable, Morland, Richard 
Wilson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Peter Lely, Gainsborough, Turner, Boning- 
ton, Stannard, and numerous others. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY ART SOCIETY. 

The Dudley Gallery Art Society are holding their Summer Exhibition of 
Water Colours at the Egyptian Hall. The drawings number some 450. Of 
these the President, Walter Severn, has seven, of which we prefer “ A Sandy 
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Bunker on the Conway Rinks ” (40), and “Gorse, in full Blossom” (140). 
R. Wane has a fine strong picture in “ Spanish Head, Isle of Man” (60), and 
a good sea in “ Bowling Along” (255). Of other works that will repay notice 
are George Cockram’s “ Storm Cloud” (47), Rose Barton’s “ Piccadilly ” (58), 
full of life, Hubert Medlycott’s “Antwerp from the Scheldt” (84), a 
delicate portrait of “Lady Granville Gordon,” by Catherine Devine (101), a 
“Sketch on the Upper Wharfe” (141), by Susan A. Arkwright,’ some Jan 
Van Beers-like studies, by “ Menta,” the “Roman Forum” (191), by Settimo 
Giampetri,” ‘“ Lambeth Palace (209), by Fred Burgess, R. A. K. Marshall's 
“‘ By-ways near Abergavenny ” (226), Percy Dixon’s “ Grey Boulder aud Black 
Tarn” (252), and the works of B. J. M. Donne (264), Henry B. Wimbush 
(270), Frank Angell (288), very tender in feeling, F. A. D. Hawker (367) 
characteristic, Celia P. Culverwell’s “After Glow” (369), F. Fairman’s 
‘“‘ Head of Dachshund ” (394), A. B. Wynne’s (426 and 437), and finally W. P. 
Nichol’s “ View from the Steps of the Palais de Justice, Brussels ” (442). 


Messrs, C. E. Clifford & Co., of 12 Piccadilly, have recently published in 
photogravure Mr. W. H. Bartlett’s skilful painting of “A Saturday Evening at 
the Savage Club,” a smaller reproduction of which we are enabled to here 
present our readers with by the courtesy of the firm above-mentioned. The 
Savage Club having removed to Adelphi Terrace, Mr. Bartlett's picture was 
painted as a memento of its old quarters in the Savoy. The picture contains 
portraits—more or less true to life—of some forty or so prominent “ Savages,” 
for the identification of whom by the uninitiated a “key,” as given below, is 
published with the engraving :— 


1, J. M. Le Sage 16. Henry Pettitt 30. Sir Somers Vine 
2, Lieut. Dan Godfrey 17, J. T. Carrodus | 81. Henry Irving 

3. G.A, +x * 18. Sir Albert Rollitt, M.P, 82. Luke Fildes, R.A. 

4, Philip H. Rathbone 19. Phipps Jackson 83. Alfred Gilbert 

5, A. Gordon Salamon 20. Arthur Oswald | 84, M, H. Spielman 

6, Wm. Woodall, M.P, 21. Crawford Wilson | 85. E.J.Gregory, A.R.A, 
7, William Rignold 22. Fred Cowen 36. D. Christie Murray 

8, Harry Furniss 23. J. N. Maclean 37. BE. J. Wade 

9, David Anderson 24, Herbert Thorndike 88. Bowdler Sharpe 

10, John Proctor 25. A. Duvivier 39. Sir Fred, A. Abel 

11, Franklin Clive 26. Brandon Thomas 40. Wm. Senlor 

12, J. L. Toole 27. Chas. Townley 41. Charles Jones 

18, A. W. Pinero 28. W.S. Penley 42. Wm. Nicholl 

14, Theodore Drew 29. G. 8. Jealous | 43. Charles Stuart 


15, Harold Frederic 





Musical Notes, 


“THE NAUTCH GIRL; OR, THE RAJAH OF CHUTNEYPORE.” 
New Indian Comic opera, in two acts, written by GEORGE DANCER, composed by EDWARD SOLOMON, 
the lyrics by GkonGr DANCE and FRANK DEsPREzZ, 

First produced at the Savoy Theatre, Tuesday evening, June 30th, 1891, 


Punka .. .. «.. .«. Mr. R. BARRINGTON, {| BabooCurrie .. .. Mr. FRANK WYATT. 
Indru .. «.« «. «. Mr,Cournrice Pounps, | Hollee Beebee .. Miss LENORE SNYDER, 
Fk aan +e oe «+ of Mr, FRANK THORNTON, Banyan .. Miss LOUISE Rowk. 
Chinna Loofa .. .. Miss Jussim BOND, Kalee Miss ANNIK COLE. 
Suttee .. .. . Miss SAUMARKEZ. Tiffin .. .. «. «. Miss Cora TINNIRK. 
Cheetah., Miss LAWRENCE. Bumbo .. .. Mr. W. H, Denny, 


It was a very happy thought of Mr. George Dance to bring to life an idol 
that had been seated in its niche in the temple for some 2,000 years, and there 
is no doubt that the introduction of this episode materially strengthened “ The 
Nautch Girl,” and considerably aided in achieving the success of the new comic 
opera. The subject is comparatively a fresh one ; we have not had a comic 
musical work on Indian lines, and the rigorous laws of “ caste” afford fruitful 
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matter for humorous treatment. Punka, the Rajah of Chutneypore, is a gentle 
ruler, whose too easy-going nature allows him to be victimised by a horde of 
blood-suckers, who, claiming to be relations, absorb all the officers of the State, 
and render their ruler painfully impecunious. Besides this, Pyjama, his Grand 
Vizier, is ever plotting against him. Then poor Punka has other troubles. The 
left eye of Bumbo, the presiding idol of the temple, has been stolen by some 
miscreant, and the Rajah is always in dread that some misfortune should befal 
him in consequence of the abstraction of the diamond. Next, his son and heir, 
Indru, has fallen in love with Beebee, but cannot marry her as she has lost 
caste through a pariah having pulled at the rope which saved her respected 
parent from drowning. Indru sinks to her Jevel by publicly partaking of 
“* potted cow,” but unfortunately just after he has done so, the case which has 
been going on for forty years is decided, and it is found that Beebee has not 
lost caste, so as Indru nd his love are now married, by the laws of the State 
they must die for having infringed the laws. Baboo Currie, the manager of 
the troupe of Nautch girls, of which Beebee is the bright particular star, saves 
her by taking her with all his company to Europe. In the second act, Indru 
is confined in prison, but is liberated by Chinna Loofa, a young lady who is 
ever seeking her affinity. She presses her love upon him, but he asserts himself 
to be true to his Beebee, and so departs for awhile. And then Bumbo suddenly 
appears in a very lively state of vitality, and in a remarkably incensed frame of 
mind. He is especially angry at the loss of his eye. He considers that for a 
considerable time past he has not had that attention paid him in the way of 
painting and gilding that an idol of his importance demands, and he looks upon 
the mésalliance that Indru has formed as deserving condign punishment, and 
so he decrees that Punka and all his relations, numbering some 374, shall be 
thrown to the sacred crocodiles. Punka, whose milk of human kindness has 
been turned to the bitterest gall by the persistent ‘‘ squeezing " of his relatives, 
is in a high state of glee, for he has been promised that he shall be the last on 
the string of sacrifice, and he will have the satisfaction of witnessing the con. 
sumption of his uncles and his cousins and his aunts by the sacred saurians. In 
the meantime, Chinna Loofa has found her affinity in the idol Bumbo, who is 
on his side much struck with her personal appearance, and she consents to be 
the “‘idol’s bride” and “ sit” with him on a shelf for ever. All those who are 
to be thrown to the crocodiles having repudiated any relationship with Punka, 
his joy is much damped, but he has the satisfaction of denouncing the wily 
Pyjama as the stealer of the diamond eye, which is restored to Bumbo by the 
timely return of Beebee, who is wearing it asa charm, it having been left as an 
offering for her from some youthful admirer at the “stage door” <iuring her 
European wanderings. Bumbo is so delighted at the recovery of his eye that 
he forgives everyone but the wicked Pyjama, who alone is to serve as a tooth- 
some morsel for the expectant reptiles, and we see the last of Bumbo as he 
takes his seat with Chinna Loofa by his side in the palanquin, gradually 
assuming the appearance of wood images preparatory to resting in the temple 
on the shelf for ever. Much has been said of the difficult task any author and 
composer would have at the Savoy, after the long succession of Gilbert- 
Sullivan operas, but I think it is quite possible for fresh ones to be written 
that shall be acceptable, and though I do not hold that “The Nautch Girl” is 
quite as good as some operas heard there, still it is amusing, and were the first 
act only as good as the second, the whole would be entirely satisfactory. There 
are altogether some very quaint ideas, such as the song descriptive of himself 
sung by Punka, and written after the style of “The House that Jack Built ;”” 
also the description of Beebee’s long law suit, and the hunt after the diamond 
and its sundry vicissitudes and changes of proprietorship. Pyjama’s song 
giving the secrets of his success in life is very droll, as are Bumbo's couplets, 
“That one’s put upon the shelf.” There are some very pretty numbers, 
especially Indru’s and Beebee’s ballads and their duets, a charming duet for 
Indru and Chinna Loofa, a very droll duet and comic carmagnole for Bumbo 
and Chinna, and an excellent song and accompanying dance for Baboo Currie 
{a character of which Mr. Frank Wyatt’ made a great deal more than could 
have been expected). There are some very taking choruses, but that which 
struck me most was the admirable orchestration of ‘Mr. Solomon’s music.. Mr. 
Dance’s book is certainly in parts highly amusing, but he is much indebted to 
Mr. Frank Desprez’ lyrics, all of which were either pretty or clever as occasion 
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demanded: Mr. Rutland oe was very droll as the much-put-upon. 
Rajah ; and Mr. Courtice Pounds sang very sweetly. Miss Lenore Snyder 
(the new American singer) is attractive and sympathetic, but is a little inclined 
to strain her voice ; Mr. Frank Thornton showed that he was a humourist ; 
and MijssMora Tinnie was very arch and piquante ; Miss Jessie Bond was as 
delightful as is possible, her. gaiety and fun are so natural. I am afraid that it 
will be difficult to replace her effectively when she leaves the Savoy for her 
autumnal tour. As to Mr. Denny, that marvellous stolidity of his was just 
suited for the idol Bumbo, but I thought he might have taken greater advan-. 
tage of his opportunities. Mr. D'Oyly Carte has given us an exquisitely beau- 
tifal spectacle, rich and tasteful to a degree, and the piece has been produced 
with that care and efficiency which distinguish anything with which Mr. 
Charles Harris has to do. 
C. H. 


TONIC-SOL-FA FESTIVAL, 

We are constantly being reminded, by the recurrence of Jubilee celebrations, 
of how much was done for us in the late thirties and the early forties. In 
the month of July, 1841, occurred three events, each of which was destined to 
produce a permanent impression on the social life of our little island: Mr. 
Punch issued his first number, Mr. Cook organised the first railway excursicn, 
and—Mr. Carwen visited Miss Glover at Norwich. To the uninitiated this 
last episode may possibly appear somewhzt trivial, Punch they know and are 
ready on each ‘recurring Wednesday to renew his acquaintance; railway 
excursions, too, they know whether to welcome or to avoid; but who and 
what were Mr. Curwen and Miss Glover that their strictly platonic conference 
at Norwich fifty years ago should be deemed worthy of a Jubilee Celebration ? 

Well! the fact is that Miss Glover-was an He lady with a hobby—a 
device of her own invention for teaching children to read music by meana of 
letters and dots instead of lines and notes; while Mr, Curwen was an enthusiast 
on the subject of psalmody, with a special genius for organisation. Their 
discourse was on the subject of the movable do, and before they separated, the 
Tonic Sol-fa system had begun to have.a being. 

There may be some who think this a matter of very minor importance, but, 
if so, they very much underestimate the work which this movement has done. 
No doubt it had a small beginning ; even its aims were lowly, for it intended 
nothing more at first than teaching Sunday School children to sing hymns with 
the least possible expenditure of time. For many years it- worked thus-under- 
ground, spreading gradually from one conventicle to another throughout the. 
North of England and the Midlands. But, at last, came the day of its 
recognition | musical authorities. The great Helmholtz on his visit to this 
country heard a body of Tonic Sol-fa-ists sing some part-music at sight, and ex- 
pressed his unbounded astonishment and admiration. Helmholtz’s translator, 
Dr. A. J. Ellis; added his certificate to the merits of the system : Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout has lent the weight of his authority in its favour. Finally it completed 
its conquest over the primary schools of the country, and has compelled My 
Lords of the Committee of Council to recognise its vast superiority over the 
time-honoured notation of crotchets and quavers. Eight years ago only 
nineteen per cent. of the children in state-aided schools were taught singing by 
the Tonic Sol-fa ; in the year 1890 the percentage had risen to sixty, and it is 
pretty safe to assume that in a few years more Mr. Curwen’s Modulator will be 
used in every elementary school in the land. Its progress in cntiga schools 
cannot be so exactly measured, but.it is certain that in those which are under 
the control of governing bodies, and which, to a certain extent, set the fashion 
for the private schools, the Tonic Sol-fa system has been adopted to a very 
large extent. It has not yet indeed been recognised by the official side of 
music. as: represented by the Council of the RAM: but that is only a 
question of time, No, one ‘can say how many of those who study at. the 
Academy or the Royal College received their first musical impulse from somé 
Tonic Sol-fa teacher ; and two, at all events, of our leading vocalists—Mr. Ben 
Davies and Mr. Durward Lely—are indebted to their early training in the 
system for their facility in sight reading. _ 

_ The mesning of all this is that in the next generation everyone, except the 
rich, will be able to read music at sight with certainty and prevision ; that in 
the homes of the people, after the day's work is done, the glee books will bé 
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passed round the table and four-part harmony will fake the place of selections » 
from the Police Gazette. . This is the true way to become a musical people, for 
the saying about seditions and revolutions: which Tallyrand borrowed from 
someone else ‘is no more true in art than in ‘politics. Revolutions do: not 
begin in the Privy Councils or the Academies, they begin in the workshops and 
the cottages; and he who teaches the humble to appreciate and to perform 
those simpler compositions which are within their reach does more to build up 
national musical taste than all the pomp of Covent Garden or the culture of St. 
James's Hall. 

The Tonic Sol-fa people have, therefore, something to celebrate, and they 
have adopted a very appropriate mode of expressing their jubilation by bolding 
first a Choral Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and secondly, a festival in the 
transept of the Crystal Palace. With regard to the former, the design of the 
promoters was not carried out in its integrity. It had been intended that the 
‘whole building should be occupied by the Sol-fa singers, but the Dean and 
Chapter insisted that the general public should be admitted to the nave, and 
the special effect which the promoters designed was thereby somewhat inter- 
fered with. Still, they succeeded in demonstrating that Handel's “ Hallelujah”’ 
-chorus, and Dr. Stainer’s anthem, “0. Clap Your Hands” could be rendered 
with perfect accuracy by a congregation of nearly five thousand persons. At 
the Crystal Palace the choristers were, of course, heard under much better 
conditions, and they once more afforded a practical proof of the excellence of 
the Peotone OF a sight reading test which could certainly not have been stood by 
any large y of voices trained tu sing by ear, or even by note. 


J. B. CARLILE. 


SS" 


Our Omnibus-Box. 


* A couniry correspondent speaks most favorably of the new. farcial comedy 

“A Lost Sheep,” written: by Walter Parke and Arthur Shirley. It .was so 
well received and created so much laughter when produced at the T.R., Bradford, 
that it should be good enough for London. 


There were two noticeable features in Miss Florence St. John’s matinee at the 
Gaiety on July Ist. One specially was the resumption by the benejiciaire of the 
character of Bettina in “La Mascotte,” in which her Glou-Glou duet with 
Mr. Frank Celli as Pippo was enthusiastically redemanded. Mr. Arthur Roberts 
was the Laurent XVII, Mr. Arthur Williams, Rocco, and Miss Phyllis Brough- 
ton, Fiammetta. The other great attraction was the “play without: words,” 
“ Moonflowers, a Cobweb ;”” music by Ivan Caryll. It afforded Miss Norreys 
and Messrs. Herbert Pearson and E. Webster Lawson the opportunity of dis- 
playing skill in the almost lost art of pantomime, and for the lady to dance with 
much grace; but the “ cobweb” was very attenuated and would not bear much 
pulling at. Fora play without words you must have an easily understood story, 
and passion and incident that cam be conveyed to the audience in dumb show. 
All these were wanting in “‘ Moonflowers.” 


At the Steinway Hall on the afternoon of July 14th, a very smartly written 
duologue, “ Both Sides of the Question,” by Malcolm C. Salaman, was brightly 
played by Mr. Robb Harwood and his sister, Miss Lucia Harwood. The trifle 
would do well for a first piece or for amateurs. Miss: Harwood also gave some 
fecitations that were enjoyable ; and Miss Effie Chapuy sang very sweetly. 


“At the Ladbroke Hall on Tuesda evening, July 7th, two comedy-operettas, 
Written and composed respectively by Frank A. Clement and Oliver Notcutt, 
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were produced, and were found to be very amusing, for the dialogue in eath 
was humorous, and the music bright and at the same time scholarly. They 
were entitled, “ Waiting for the Coach” and “ Bumble,” the latter being taken 
from the beadle’s proposal to Mrs. Corney over tea and muffins in “Oliver Twist.” 


_ “Love in a Mist,” the musical fairy tale produced at the Crystal Palace on’ 
July 9th, did credit to Mr. Louis N. Parker's vein of poetic fancy, and,to Mr. 
Oscar Barrett's music. Miss Alexes Leighton as the enchanted Queen Egtn- 
mour, Mr. Roland Attwood as Oberon, Miss Florence Tanner as Titania, Mr. 
G. R. Foss as the gnome Oakapple, Mr. Frank Rodney as the conceited knight, 
Sir Gengaline, were worthy of much praise in their several parts. 


The dramatic season will have closed on Saturday night, July 25th, with 
Miss Ellen Terry's benefit at the Lyceum, when she will appear as Beatrice ‘to 
Mr. Henry Irving’s Benedick in “ Much Ado About Nothing,” and the manager 
will no doubt speak a few words as to the future. It can scarcely be looked 
upon as prophesy when we say that the burden of his speech as to his own and 
his company’s doings will be the production of “ Henry VIII.” in December, 
with some reference to the arrival of the Augustin Daly Company in September. 


Too late for notice this month, we may mention that at the time of writing, 
“Miss Decima,” the operatic comedy adapted by F. C. Burnand from the 
French * Miss Helyett,” by Audran and Boucheron, will be produced at the 
Criterion on Thursday, July 23rd. From the success that has attended the 
original in Paris, the adaptation, which we are told is clever and amusing, 


should, supported as it will be by a strong cast, prove a lucky venture for 
Mr. Charles Wyndham. 


3 : 


New Plays 


PROPUCED AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS in London, from June 2l1st, 1891,. to 
July 17th, 1891:— 


(Revivals are marked thus®). 
June 22 “Leaves of Shamrock,” five-act drama, by J. P. Sullivan (first time 
in London}, Sadler’s Wells. 
» 22 “The Unfinished Story,” duologue, by Ina Leon Cassilis. St. James's 
Hall. 
rm “‘ Watching and Waiting,” three-act comedy, by Archibald and Agatha 
Hodgson. Matinée. Terry’s. 
“ Drink,” five-act drama, by Charles Reade. Drury Lane. 
“ Jasper’s Revenge,” one-act play, by. Wynn Miller. Matinée. 
Shaftesbury. ‘ 
“ Cleopatra,” three-act farcical comedy, adapted from the French, 
y Arthur Shirley, Matinée, Shaftesbury. 
“ Katti,” three-act comedy, adapted from the German, by Charles 8. 
Faweett. Strand, 
“ The Daughter of the People,” five-act. drama, by Frank Harvey, 
(first. time in London). Grand. 
“ The Rule of Three,” four-act play, by Pierre Leclercq. Matinée. 
wah wate! § 
“ The Nautch Girl; or, The Rajah of Chutneypore,” two-act comic 
opera, written by Georgé, Dance, music composed by Edward 
Solomon, lyrics by George Dance and Frank Desprez, Savoy. 
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French plays, lty Theatre, June 22nd, “ Margot,” three-act. comedy, 
by Henri Meilhac. °25th, “ "L'ami Fritz,” ©30th, “Les Fourberies | 
Scapin,” ©“ La Joie fait Peur.” Comédie ‘Francaise season. puly tet,” 
“‘ Le Député de Bombignac.” 3rd, “Le Gendre de M. Poirier,” * “ ‘Les. 
Surprises du Divorce.’ 

July 1 " Se es a Cobweb” (play without words), music by Ivan 
re Matinée. Gaiety. 

ack « Mrs eee: play in three acts, by J. F. Cooke. Mutinée. 


* For Ciandia’s Sake,” original comedy-drama, in three acts, ‘by’ 
Mabel Freund Lloyd. Matinée. Vaudeville. 

“ Sacrificed,” original one-act drama, by Mabel Freund Lloyd. 
Matinée. Vaudeville. 

“ Gabriel’s Trust,” one-act domestic drama, by Alfred C. Calmour, 
Vaudeville. 

“‘ The Mischief-Maker,” three-act farcical comedy (placed in evening 
bill). Vaudeville. 

“A Big Fortune,” drama, in four acts, by William Bowne (first 
time in London). Surrey. 

“ Husband and Wife,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. C; 
Phillips and Percy Fendall (placed in evening bill). Comedy. 

“The Scapegoat,’ original play, in four acts, by Wilton Jones. 
Globe. 

“ Waiting for the Coach,” and “ Bumble,” one-act comedy-operettas, 
libretti by Frank A. Clement, music by Oliver Notcutt. Ladbroke 
Hall. 


“Love in a Mist,” musical fairy-play, in three acts, by Louis N. Parkers 
Crystal Palace. 
14 “ A Summer’s Dream,’sketch in one-act, by Rose Meller. Avenue. 
14 “A Mighty Error,” medieval romance, in two acts, by Leonard 
Outram. Avenue. 
15 “The Sequel,” original play, in one act, by Louis N. Parker. 
Vaudeville. 
» 17 “ Moliére,” original play, in one act, by Walter Frith. St. James's. 
In the Provinces, from June 12th, 1891, to July 16th, 1891. 
June 29 “ The Wealth of the World,” four-act drama, by Edward J. 
Lam pard. T.R., Blyth. 
Juy i “ Hazard,” one-act farce, by Herbert Burnett. T.R., Margate. 
a ae ae Workbox,” original one-act comedietta, by Tom Craven. T.R., 
Weymouth. 
» 13 “A Lost Sheep,” threé-act farcical comedy, by Walter Parke and 
Arthur Shirley. T.R., Bradford. 
» 16 “ The Ballad Singer,” original musical comedy-drama, in three acts, by 
Tom Craven. Gaiety Theatre, Hastings. 
In Paris, from June 17th, 1891, to July 11th, 1891. 
June 18 “ Le Réve,” lyrical drama, founded on Zola’s story, by Louis Gallet, 
music by Alfred Brundeau. Opera Comique. 
yy 19 “ Les Aventures de M. Martin,” Vaudeville, in four acts; by Albin 
Valabrégue. Gaieté. 


» 23 “ Les Heritiers Guichard,” three-act comedy-vaudeville, by Gaston 
Marot. Variétés. 
» 30° “ L’Idole,” four-act drama, by Henri Crisafulli and Leopold 
Stapleaux. Ambigu. 
July 8 “ ee la Maréchale,” three-act p!ay, by Alphonse Lemonnier. 
Ambigu 
» 10 “ Le Gendarme,” three-act comedy-vaudeville, by Pierre Decourcelle 
and Henri Debrit. Vaudeville. 
» 11 “ L’Article 231,” three-act comedy, by Paul Ferrier. Frangais. 








